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PROBLEMS OF STATE ECONOMIC SECTOR IN ALGERIA, SYRIA, PDRY VIEWED 
Moscow AZIYA I AFRIKA SEDOGNYA in Russian No 3, Mar 83 pp 2-5 


[Article by S. Stoklipskiy: "Econemic Problems of the Socialist Orientation: 
The Practice of the Arab Countries" ] 


(Text ] The ideas of social progress and of the »evolutionary democratic 
transformation of society, and the indisputable successes in the practice 
of socialist construction possess an enormous attractive power among the 
liberated states. The steady increase in the number of countries which 
are selecting a socialist orientation for their development is indisputable 
proof of their confident and progressive movement. 


It would, however, be a manifestation of dogmatism to underestimate the 

great complexity of the processes of non-capitalist development and to 

ignore the real problems and difficulties which the socialist orientation 
countries come up against. Having taken a creative, Marxist-Leninist approach 
to an analysis of the new phenomena of social and political life, the 26th 
Congress of our party gave a profound and comprehensive evaluation of the 
main directions of a socialistically oriented development, without, at 

the same time, losing sight of the fact that "the development of these 
countries along a progressive path is not occurring, of.course, in an iden- 
tical manner, and is taking place under difficult conditions." 


Plus Economic Powers 


Socio-economic problems occupy a special place in this context. It is 

no secret that the effectiveness 5f progressive revolutionary democratic 
regimes depends in the final analysis upon how successfully solutions are 
found to the problems and contradictions of the social and economic develop- 
ment of the socialist orientation countries. Positive changes in ecofhomic 
and social life create the objective material preconditions for reinforcing 
a chosen progressive course, and for, to use V. I. Lenin's words, adding 
"economic power" to "political power.'"! And, on the contrary, objective 
difficulties which are aggravated by mistakes and miscalculations made 

by ruling groups lead to the accumulation of exp'osive socio-political 
material, and to an activization of elements opposed to the revolutionary 
democratic regimes. As experience shows, given a certain confluence of 
circumstances this can seriously hold back and even undermine an orientation 
toward socialism. In other words, socio-economic practice serves in the 











final analysis as the criterion by which the true ideological and political 
strength of the ruling democratic blocs is verified. 


Meanwhile, the authorities in the socialist orientation countries have 
found themselves, in essence, faced with the necessity of finding an imme- 
diate solution to two interconnected complexes of problems. The first 
"package" of problems amounts to overcoming backwardness and dependence, 

to the necessity for economic modernization, and to the accomplishment 

of a number of other tasks which in principle face all of the young inde- 
pendent states which possess approximately the same initial level of social 
and economic development regardless of their choice of social orientation. 


The second complex of problems which is linked with the first is connected 
with the contradictions which are engendered during the course of the dynamic 
forward movement of countries along the non-capitalist path. Ideclogical 
reorganization, extensive institutional transformations, and the breaking 

up of archaic traditional structures, all of which are affected on the 
initiative of the state-political superstructure overtakes in these countries, 
sometimes to a large extent, the evolution of the material and technical 

and economic capabilities of a backward society. As can be seen, such 
"costs" of the rapid development of Liberation movements into revolutionary 
democratic ones are objectively determined. 


Such a dynamic development of events takes on a character which is important 
for the fate of non-capitalist development, especially at the present stage 
of the national democratic revolutions when the slogans of raising the 
living standards of the masses and accelerating the rates of their social 
and cultural progress under which the revolutionary democrats in many cases 
came to power and consolidated themselves are for many reasons far 
from always able to cerrespond to their real economic capabilities. Yet, 

V. I. Lenin observed that "the masses will understand and appreciate only 
concrete practical work and /practical success/ in economic and cultural 
work." 


In and of itself the coming of the revolutionary democrats to power does 

not yet signify a serious expansion of their economic capabilities. However, 
a monopoly of political power creates the preconditions for strengthening 
the economic positions of regimes in the society's base structure. 


Measures directed toward the socialization of the property of the foreign 
bourgeoisie and also of the large local, frequently comprador bourgeoisie, 
or the establishment of state (public) control over it have been both in 

the time and in the logic of the development of events the first step toward 
the strengthening of economic power. These measures have made it possible 
to expand, although by no means everywhere to an equal degree (with the 
leading petroleum exporters, of course, on a larger scale) the material 

and financial base of the ruling groups. The revolutionary democrats re- 
ceived the possibility of controlling the sources of large amounts of income. 
A road was opcned to the strengthening of their economic positions on the 
basis of the rapid development of the state-cooperative (public) sector 

(see the table). 

















The Place of the State-Cooperative Sector in the Economies of 
Algeria, the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, and Syria (in percent) 











Countries Years | In Production In Foreign | In Capi- | Proportion 
GNP! Conventional Trade tal iIn- of Central 
Net Indus- Turnover** vestments | Budget Ex- 
trial Output penditures 
in GNP 
Algeria 1973 55 46 /86* --- 82 49.2 
1978 | 86 80/97 96 95 88.5 
People's Demo- ' 
cratic Republic|1973 | 25 --- --/60 --- 45.0*** 
of Yemen 1980 55 61 65/90 92 58.9 
Syria 1979 | 60 82 80 82 64.8 























Computed on the basis of national statistics. 
*Processing/extracting. 

**Exports/imports. 

*#**1970. 


As a result, as follows from the data cited in the table, on the eve of the 
1980s in such countries as Algeria, the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen, and Syria state-cooperative forms of their economies began to confi- 
dently dominate in the production of the final social product, in foreign 
trade, and so forth. The state sector also became a very important consumer 
of investment designated goods and services. These are all important charac- 
teristics which show an endeavour by the authorities to endow the state 
Structure with a leading and system-forming function in the national economy. 


The serious changes in the socio-economic organization of their national 
economies which have occurred in the countries of non-capitalist develop- 
ment have produced a large number of positive results. A sharp expansion 
of the state's participation in the investment process which today reaches 
80-95 percent of gross investments in fixed capital has led to a marked 
increase in the accumulation norms. In Algeria it has increased from 15 
percent in 1968 to 48 percent in 1978; and in Syria--from 15 percent in 
1970 to 36 percent in 1977. Especially striking changes have occurred 

in South Yemen where the capital formation level has risen from 3 percent 
in 1970 to 31 percent in 1977. 


The Necessary Condition 


However, the substautial increase in the proportion of state (public) forms 

of economic activity have not yet led to a corresponding increase in the 
financial and economic efficiency of tne state sector enterprises. True, 

on account of the meagerness of the required information it is quite difficult 
to “"detect™" this phenomenon. A certain idea is provided here by the amounts 








of the allotments from the profits of state enterprises to the budget. 

in Algeria for a long time these allotments equalled 12-17 percent of the 
total regular budgetary receipts. In the People's Democratic Republic 

of Yemen during the years 1974-1979 the funds deposited by state enterprises 
in the budget comprised, according to our calculations, around 6.5-8 percent 
of the total regular income of the central authorities. This does not 

mean, of course, that the amounts allotted to the treasury did not increase. 
In above-mentioned South Yemen they increased from 1.2 million Yemen dinars 
in 1974 to 4.1 million in 1979. But state expenditures also have been 
increasing and, moreover, frequently at more rapid rates. 


True, the problem of the profitability of the state sector is not everywhere 
equally acute. In a number of the countries of the region with progressive 
regimes the income from petroleum exports is still more than covering the 
costs of the operation of state enterprises in other branches. But in 

those places where little petroleum is extracted compared to the leading 
exporters, and the proportion of state enterprises is high, the negative 
consequences of the low profitability of national enterprises are felt 

more acutely. 


The reasons for the still poor finaucial effectiveness of the state sector 

in all of the socialist orientation countries are in many respects similar. 
They are the objective difficulties connected with the high organic structure 
of capital at many newly created enterprises. There is still the narrow 
output sales market and, consequently, a considerable underloading of pro- 
duction capacities and high output costs. And they include the low quality 
of the labor power, a shortage of competent specialists, miscalculations 

in planning, an unjustified overstatement of the cost of objects under 
construction, an inflexible price formation policy, and so forth. 


Mental inertia also has an effect. Many local administration representatives 
have become accustomed to justifying unprcfitable operations by state enter- 
prises with reference to the fact that the chief criterion in their work 

is allegedly the national economic effect, while cost indicators do not 

play such an important role. Such an approach which has wide currency 

in states with a capitalist direction is becoming, as life shows, increasing- 
ly unacceptable under the conditions of a socialist orientation. A financial 
and economic return from enterprises of the state-cooperstive sector which 

is preserved at a low level, or, worse, which decreases while, at the same 
time, there is a steady increase in this sector's proportion in the economy 
provokes, in essence, a tendency toward a decrease in national production 
efficiency. It leads to a narrowing of the state sector's own material 

and financial development base under conditions when the possibility for cost- 
free actions for its expansion (the nationalization of large and middle- 
sized productions) have, as we have seen, to a large extent been exhausted. 


In the village the progressive and profound agrarian transformations which 
have been and are being carried out in the socialist orientation Arab coun- 
tries are also producing an ambiguous effect. Economically, along with 
obvious achievements--above all, the elimination of the age-old dominion 

in the village of feudalists and usurers,--they have at the same time led 





to a kind of “uncoupling” of the reproduction stages. During the pre-retorm 
period a substantial amount of commodity output was produced through the 
predatory use of pre-capitalist ex«tra-market (coercive) methods of exploita- 
tion and the removal of the surplus and, frequently, also the necessary 
products. 


After the undermining of the feudal order, during the reform years it fre- 
quently happened that along with the land which had been placed under their 
ownership or rented to them many previously landless or almost landless 
peasants did not always receive the appropriate material support from the 
state (in the form of additions to their seed fund, fodder, the extension 

of credit, and so forth). As a result, as ‘s frequently the case, the 

level of agricultural production has not kept up with the growth in the 
consumption of the fellaheen. The latter circumstance, although it indi- 
cates (other conditions being eyual) an improvement of the material situatio: 
of the peasants, nevertheless leads to a disturbance of the exchange balances 
between town and country and serves as one of the important reasons for 

an exacerbation of the food problem. As for collective forms of economic 
activity, since they do not always receive the necessary support from the 
authorities during the responsible period of their establishment they are 
frequently unable to rapidly and energetically oppose the tendency toward 

a slowing down of the commodity production of agricultural output. 


Consequently, in the village, as in the cities, “the ability to run the 
economy" is becoming the necessary condition for moving the state (public) 
Structure onto a formation level. In this we have the fundamental difference 
between the socialistically oriented states from the countries with a course set 
for capitalist development in which the state sector in the final anatysis 
performs the furction of supporting and stimulating the process of the 
accumulation of capital in its various forms. And it is in this difference 
that, in essence, we find the chief economic difficulty of the revolu- 
tionary democratic regimes. 


In our day the authorities of rhe socialist orientation countries are faced 
with a very difficult problem which is not being posed for the first time 
by the history of the establishmert of the socialist method of producticn. 
"It is a matter of a change in the center of gravity of our economic and 
political work," V. I. Lenin stated. "Up until now at the forefront were 
measures connected with the direct expropriation of the expropriators. 

Now the forefront is being occupied by the organization of accounting aad 
control in those enterprises where the capitalists have already been ex-- 
propriated, and in all other enterprises." 


In Search of Resources for Development 


The re, 'utionary democratic regimes in the states which are not large 
petroleu: exporters are experiencing a marked shortage of resources for 
development. In and of itself the existence of a shortage of state expen- 
ditures is not, of course, a feature which is characteristic on!y of socialist 
Orientation countries. This is a widespread phenomenon among young states. 








But in the countries with revolutionary democratic regimes the existe 
of this shortage is one of the most vivid manifestations of the contra- 
diction which exists between the litited material and financial capabilities 

of the authorities and their large-scale goals of social ard econonic progress. 


It should also be considered that in the Arab East the problem of accumula- 
tions is aggravated by the necessity fur scintaining a high level of expen- 
ditures for defense and security. The centinucus hot-bed of Near Sastern 
conflict is compelling the leadership of the socialist orientation Arab 
countries to constantly give intense attention to the protection of their 
independence against encroachments by the forces of 1 »xerialism and Zionism 
and their creatures. These sxpanditures are great ir Syria which finds 
itself on the front line of the struggle with the Israeli agzressors. 
According to estimates, by the beginning of the 1980s they had reached 

two billion dollars (in fixed 1978 prices), while their proportion of the 
gross national preduct was 15 percent. The role of the military factor 

has especially increased in recent times as a result of the brazen Israeli 
ageression in Lebanon which began in the summer of 1982 and was cirected 
boch against the just struggle of the Arab peop'!e of Palestine for 
their sovereign rights anc against the progressive and democratic forces 

in Lebanon and the other Arab states. Finally, we should not discount 

the very important role which is played by the army in the countries with 
progressive regimes in defending revolutionary democratic gains against 

the intrigues of domestic reaction. 


General economic backwardness also places an appreciable restraint upon 

the possibilities for mobilizing domestic accumulations. Attempts to accumu- 
late income from the population still come up against limitations both 

of an econom'c nature (the insufficiently high fiscal effectiveness of 

tax systems, the weak development of the domestic market for borrowed capital, 
and so forth) and of a social-political character (a feer of destabilizing 
the situation in the country through a sharp intensificarion of the tax 
pressure upon the prosperous part of the population, and so forth). Hence, 
the frequent attempts by the authorities to make use cf the practice of 
"deficit financing" which is widespread in the developing countries and 
which, as is known, is fraught with the danger of negative inflationary 
tendencies. 





Through the second half of the 1970s there was an average annual increase 
in prices in many Arab countries with a socialist orientation. The income 
which came to rest in the private enterprise sector and in the trade sphere 
also increased, since private business was not slow to shift the burden 

of the increased prices onto the mass consumer. Thus, according to the 
observations of the West German magazine SPIEGEL, in Algeria during the 
years 1962-1978 the share of commercial profits which were extracted by 
middlemen in retail prices increased from 35 to 65 percent. Thus, the 
market structures did not prove to be entirely under the control of the 
state. A substantial part of the income which the authorities had been 
planning to obtain through the mechanism of "deficit financing" bypassed 
the treasury and settled in the pockets of the merchant and entrepreneurial 











bourgeoisie. While urging on the prosperous section of society, inflationary 
financing in many cases struck a blow against the interests of the broad 
masses. 


In attempting to prevent the negative consequences cf inflation the authori- 
ties of the socialistically oriented Arab countries resort to price sta- 
bilization for prime necessities and, above all, for foods. Another means 

of compensation for these costs connected with the compulsory increase 

in prices has become episodic wage increases. At the same time, the authori- 
ties are conducting, an offensive against the middle-man merchant stratum 

by attempting, in particular, to institute rigid control over retail prices. 
It goes without saying that such steps cannot but give rise to dissatis-— 
faction in the private businessman. Speculating on the shortage of goods, 
merchants frequentiy sell them under the table. In Algeria, and in many 
other countries, the authorities have .requently come up against repeated 
occurrences of "trade boycotts" which have been announced by private business- 
men. Anti-inflationary policy in these countries has been becoming, in 

this way, a pcslicy of a coerced compromise between the necessity for seeking 
additional resources to finance development and an endeavour to reduce 

to a minimum its negative economic and socio-pelitical consequences. 


An Indisputable Fact 


The active stimulation of private investments serves as still another attempt 
by the authorities to mobilize additional resources for the needs of develop- 
ment. It should be emphasized that the "ability to manage an economy" 

also means under the conditions of a socialist orientation a productive 
realization of the various forms of state capitalism both within the frame- 
work of a mixed sector and by means of the controlled development of private 
forms of the organization of production. The issue has been posed this 

way more than once in the history of the establishment of socialist economic 
forms. "This may appear to be a paradox: private capitalism in the role 

of an accomplice of socialism? But this is not paradox at all, but an 
economicaliy indisputable fact," V. I. Lenin emphasized in his work "On 

the Food Tax.'"4 


The necessity for utilizing private capital is mentioned in the program 
documents and economic and sccial development plans of most of the socialist 
orientation Arab countries. Thus, in Algeria the authorities strive to 

draw a line of demarcation between the "private sector which is a component 
part of the national economy and does not inflict damage upon the werk 

of socialist construction" and "the parasitical private sector which pre- 
sents the danger not oaly for socialism, but also for national independence." 
To the national sector "which has the right to existence" they relegate 
their so-called "non-exploitational capital''--hundreds of thousands of 

small peasants, retail merchants, artisans, handicraftsmen, and also the 
owners of small enterprises who live by the fruits cf their own labor. 

It is worth, however, noting that in the everyday life of the Arab countries 
this differentiation is by no means always made precisely and consistently. 
Frequently people who make appreciable use of hired manpower get into the 
category of "non-exploitational capital." 


An interest in the active use of private enterprise capital is growing 

among various representatives of the revolutionary democratic movement. 

In 1970 in Syria, after the announcement of the so-called “corrective move- 
ment," a tilt in the direction of encouraging private businessmen became 
Stronger. In the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen, after a period 

of a quite rigid policy with respect to the private sector which had been 
carried out during the first years of independence, the national democratic 
forces began to look more benignly on the prospect of cooperation with 
private enterprise. Without casting any doubt on strengthening the leading 
role of the state and cooperative sectors, in the People's Democratic Republic 
of Yemen it is planned for the 1980s to grant the private sector the pessi- 
bility of participating in the country's development, making use for this 
purpose of its resources an’ enterprises, especially in the field of housing 
construction, transportation, and the processing industry. 


The results of the policy of encouraging private investments are ambiguous. 
Economically, those private business projects wiiich have received the approval 
of the authorities are unquestionably making a contribution to the solution 
of a number of acute economic and social problems, above all employment 
problems, since what is involved, as a rule, is the organization of labor 
intensive production with small capital expenditures and a rapid return. 

But there is something else that is important. Without playing an active 
role, as we have seen, in the general national investment process, local 
entrepreneurs nevertheless continue to control extensive segments of economic 
life, and with regard to the number of their production and mercantile 

units they dominate in the ecenomy. With certain countries as exceptions, 

we are speaking here about trade, services, construction, motor vehicle 
passenger hauls, agriculture, the light and food industries, and craft 
workshops. In Algeria, for example, in the second half of the 1970s the 
private sector accounted for 60 percent of the value of construction work, 

75 percent of the standard net output of trade and services, and 25-30 
percent of the capacities of the textile and leather industries. 


The private sector occupies appreciable positions in South Yemen. In 1980 

it accounted for 25 percent of the standard net output of the processing 
industry, 42.5 percent of construction output, and 40 percent of agricultural 
production, not to speak of the great potentialities for the capitalization 
of the monetary transfers of emigrants which by the beginning of the 1980s 
had reached 52 percent of the country's GNP. 


Many investigators are asking a reasonable question: Does not the activi- 
zation of private capital under the conditions of an extensive small mer- 
cantile economy strike a blow against the so:io-political foundations of 

the revolutionary-democratic regimes? Does it not hold back the revolutionary 
process? On the one hand, it is obvious that private entrepreneurs by 

having adopted the rules of the “investment game" have thereby voluntarily 

or inveiuntarily found themselves drawn into the system of measures of 

the state regulation of the process of the transformation of profits into 
capital. But, on the other hand, the enlivening of their activities is 
undoubtedly eroding the foundations of the progressive regimes. In addition, 
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the broad strata of the population dea! in their daily lives above all 
with a petty mercantile private property environment. This environment 
has a direct influence on the moral and psychological climate and socio- 
political stability of the regimes. 


In the final analysis, the limits to and the possible negative consequences 

of encouraging individual enterprise for the fate of a socialist orientation 
depends upon a principled attitude of the regimes toward private ownership 

of the means of production, upon, as Academician Ye. M. Primakov rightly 
observes, how effective the measures preventing the development of a capital- 
ist formation are.2 Much is being done in this respect by the South Yemen 
democrats who take the positions of scientific socialism. They are attempting 
to find forms of cooperation with local entrepreneurs which will not deprive 
them of their taste for production work, but will not at the same time 

permit them to develop into a bourgeois encroaching upon power. 


A firm attitude toward this issue was demonstrated by the participants 

of the 6th Plenum of the CC of the National Liberation Front in Algeria 
which took place at the end of 1981. While inviting private entrepreneurs 
to cooperate, the National Liberation Front leadership emphasized that 

areas which are of strategic importance for the national economy will have 
to remain the exclusive sphere of the state. At the same time, it was 
pointed out that it was necessary to devote especial attention to protecting 
the workers of town and country against uncontrolled private property anarchy, 
to guarantee the protection cf the interests of consumers, to effecting 
control over the profits of private entrepreneurs and over the dimensions 
and concentration of private capital, and to strictly control the policy 

of price formaticn for the output of the private sector, and so forth. 


The experience of Egypt testifies to the fact that such measures of control 
must be an essential and mandatory element of the policy of cooperation 
with the private sector, one without which the socialist orientation risks 
bogging down in a petty bourgeois swamp, breaking off its development, 

and, in addition, engendering a large number of very acute social and 
economic problems. 


Thus, under Sadat, as a result of an unrestricted encouragement of the 

private entrepreneur and the abolition of control over the prices for his 
output, many of the state sector enterprises which to this day account 

in the country for around 80 percent of its industrial output have turned 

out to be loss-incurring. "The policy of liberalization" has developed 

into an unbridled increase in prices. Sociai and property inequality has 
become greater. What, however, did not happen was the marked increase 

in private capital investments in the material sphere of the Egyptian economy; 
that is, precisely what the inspirers cf the "“infitakh" had been hoping 

for. 


The socialistically oriented sccio-economic development of the Arab countries 
is objectively contradictory. This is connected above all with the fact 
that the socialist choice has been made at a time when there are strong 
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impulses toward capitalist evolution which had been set in the societies 

in these countries long before the proclamation there of a socialist orien- 
tation course, and at a time when a number of highly important favorable 
economic preconditions for development are lacking. During the process 

of the break-up of socio-economic structures which have outlived their 

time the agenda becomes occupied with an increasing persistency by the 
questions connected with the creaticn of a new society the replies to which 
are not so easy to find. However, despite all of the difficulties, the 
economic problems are not insurmountable. An important condition for their 
successful solution is the movement of power in the socialist orientation 
countries into the hands of vanguard party which stands on the positions 

of scientific socialism and conducts a principled and, at the same time, 
sufficiently flexible socio-economic policy, without running too far ahead, 
but also without an unjustified detainment of the revolutionary democratic 
movements, and a pelicy of comprehensive cooperation with the socialist 
commonwealth. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. V. I. Lenin, "Complete Works," Vol 43, pp 62-63. 
2. Ibid., Vol 45, pp 417-418. 
3. Ibid., Vol 36, p 176. 
4. Ibid., Vol 43, p 233, 
5. Ye. M. Primakov, "The Socialist Orientation Countries: A Difficult, 
But Real Transition to Socialism,"’ MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE 


OTNOSHENIYE, No 7, 1981, p 8. 
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ISLAM AND INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
Moscow AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA in Russian No 3, Mar 83 pp 15-17 


[Article by A. Ionova, doctor of historical sciences: "Islam and Inter- 
national Economic Cooperation" | 


[Text] Like the other developing countries, the states with a Moslem popu- 
lation are participating in the strugg.2 for a reordering of internationa! 
economic relations. The scope of this movement is being supported by a 
number of factors. First, by the endeavour of these countries to put an 
end to their being in the position of a backward and dependent periphery 

of world capitalism subjected to imperialist exploitation and neocolonial 
depredations. Secondly, by their intention to protect the national econo- 
mies from the negative external influences which are connected with the 
crisis phenomena in the commercial and political centers of the capitalist 
system. And, thirdly, by the fact that it is precisely from among the 
states with Moslem populations that a group of petroleum exporters which 
are rapidly becoming wealthy has taken shape. "Petroleum dollars" have 
made it possible for them to take upon themselves in a number of developing 
countries functions which had previously been the monopoly of the imperialist 
powers (above all, the extension of loans for the financing of economic 
development programs). In addition, the situation in which the petroleum 
extracting countries have found themselves has made it possible for them 

to begin to realize inter-state cooperation plans in the field of finance, 
trade, industrial and agricultural production, in the matter of solving 

the problem of providing manpower and skilled cadres, and so forth. 


However, the fact that the majority of the African and Asian countries 

with Moslem populations are ae for a new economic order under the 
banner of an "Islamic Solidarity"* movement is placing a definite stamp 

upon the course and the character of this struggle. Thus, against the 
background of general demands for a democratization of international economic 
relations and for the elimination of unequal rights in the relationships 
between the imperialist powers and the developing states it is precisely 

in the foreign economic policies of the Moslem circles that there is a 

most marked shift of accent in the direction of "collective self-security" 
and, moreover, on a platform of the autonomization “of the world of islam." 


At the same time, while it unites countries with different political orien- 
tations, with uneven levels of socio-economic development, and with a mastery 
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of the achievements of modern progress which diverges in its rate and char- 
acter, the "Islamic Solidarity" movement does not have a single and stable 
Strategy. The representatives of radical circles defend a course aimed 

at increasing resistance to neocolonialism and are gradually coming to 

a realization of the common interests between the developing and the socialist 
States in the formation of an international division of labor of a qualita- 
tively new type. The conservative groupings stand for demarcating them- 
selve from the anti-imperialist and democratic forces, do not act under 
the banner of Islam, and are for the kind of integration in world capitalist 
production which would take proper account of the interests of the Moslem 
bourgeoisie. 


Nor is there a single position with respect to religion. There is an in- 
creasingly sharp demarcation between those who take the position of a bour- 
geois or petty bourgeois interpretation of Islam with regard to the tasks 

of economic progress, and those who defend the socialist alternative of 
development. If in fact these forces do not fully break with religious 
utopias and illusions, they do not take them into consideration in developing 
their economic construction programs. This attitude toward Islam is to 

a large extent determined by a lack of activeness and, in most cases, by 

a complete removal on the part of the revolutionary democratic groupings 
from participation in a Moslem validation of the new economic order. The 
leadership in this kind of validation remains with the representatives 

of the bourgeois circles. In addition, the direction and content of their 
religious theoretical searchings have invariably been amended by the devclop- 
mental level of the inter-state financial and economic cooperation on the 
platform of "Islamic Solidarity," and also by the tasks of legitimizing 

the contemporary forms and norms of free enterprise in the eyes of the 
believing masses. 


Theory and Practice: Stages of Evolution 


The formation of the Moslem argument in favor of a new economic order has 
passed through two stages. The first (the late 1960s and early 1970s) 

was characterized by the fact that propositions which ascribed to Islam 

an exclusive ability to follow a certain special path of development were 
drawn from the arsenal of Islamic bourgeois reformers. ‘The values of 

the Koran and the Sunnah" were represented as guarantees of "social justice, 
equality, balanced inter-relationships," and so forth. Especial signifi- 
cance was attributed to the prescription regarding the zakat (a religious 
charitable tax) and the riba (a prohibition against interest on loans and 
other “interest"). The zakat was regarded as a method for increasing the 
material well-being of Moslems and their universal prosperity, and the 
riba as a measure jostering the elimination of exploitation and oppression. 


Meanwhile, representatives of che participant countries in the struggle 

for the new economic order within the framework of the "Islamic Solidarity" 
movement were discussing at various forums the organizational structure 

of the struggle, and attempting to reach an agreement on its basic directions. 
In a memorandum adopted in 1970 by the World Moslem Congress it was recommended 
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that the ministers of foreign affairs of the countries of traditional Islam 
give serious thought to the threat of economic expansion by neocolonialism, 
and it was proposed that efforts be made to organize inter-state economic 
relations and cooperation with the support of already existing regional 
associations. There were discussions at the congress regarding the creation 
of an Islamic common market, a separate currency zone, and the activization 
of banking on an interest-free basis. In the same year, a resolution re- 
garding the creation of an Islamic Development Bank (IDB) was adopted at 

a congress of the Afro-Asian Islamic Organization. Subsequently, a Conference 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs at the Organization of the Islamic Conference 
(OIC) charged the Academy of Islamic Studies at al'-Azkhar, the well-known 
Egyptian Moslem university, to work out a charter for the IDB. The charter 
was discussed in 1972 with the participation of 18 Asian and African states. 
However, the decision regarding the opening of the IDB was taken only in 
1974: first at a Conference of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 

OIC Participant Countries, and then at a meeting of the ministers of finance 
of these countries. A year later the bank began its operations. 


The work of the IDB and of the institutions which were created with its 

help opened a new stage both for the stiuggle for a new economic order 

based on "Islamic Solidarity" and for its Moslem grounding. Among these 
institutions are the Center for Statistical and Social Research on the 
Problems of Manpower and Professional Training (Ankara, 1978), the Moslem 
Chamber of Industry and:Commerce (Karachi, 1978), the Institute for Recipro- 
cal Insurance (Khartoum, 1978), and the Islamic Center for the Training 

of Technical Specialists and Highly Skilled Workers (Dacca, 1979). In 
addition, at the end of the 1970s and beginning of the 1980s several invest- 
ment corporations, including in Geneva and on the Bahama Islands were formed. 


As elements of the mechanism of inter-state financial and economic relations 
which was organized under the aegis of OIC, the individual instutitions 
specialize in supporting the struggle for the reordering of international 
economic relations. The IDB plays the role of the central agency with 
respect to the other Islamic banks which were created subsequent to it. 

By the beginning of the 1980s there were 30 of them, and their sphere of 
activity embraced 15 countries. All of them are united in the International 
Association of Islamic Banks; in addition, several of them have agreements 
with Islamic investment corporations regarding the placing of the latters' 
bonds on national loan capital markets. Along with the other members of 

the International ASsociation of Islamic Banks, the IDB grants loans for 

the financing of a number of economic objects in the developing countries, 
and participates in the joint-stock capital of local private and state 
companies. The IDB has a cash office for the collection of zakat which 
receives 2.5 percent of the bank's net profits, and also contributions 

from individual Moslems. A considerable amount of these funds goes for 
religious missionary activities, for the construction of mosques and Islamic 
educational institutions, and for philanthropy. 


The tasks of the Moslem Chamber of Industry and Commerce include: the 


development of cooperation with similar international associations, assistance 
to increase the trade, industry, and the crafts in the "Islamic world," 
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and also the drawing up of recommendations regarding the protection and 
defense of its economic interests. The Center for Statistical and Social 
Research on the Problems of Manpower and Professional Training is engaged 
basically in the collection of the appropriate information and its pro- 
cessing for the members of the OIC. In addition to professional training, 
the Islamic Center for the Training of Technical Specialists and Highly 
Skilled Workers conducts scientific research in the field of computer equip- 
ment, automated equipment, petroleum extraction, motor vehicle construction, 
and so forth. The chief task of the Institute on the Problems of Reciprocal 
Insurance is the development of the principles for managing insurance work 
which do not contradict the prescriptiors of the Shariat regarding the 
prohibition against interest on loans, and the training of cadres for Isiamic 
financial and credit institutions. 


Meanwhile, the advertising of the activities of all of these "pillars" 

of inter-state economic cooperation could no longer limit itself to its 
previous laudatory declarations regarding the exceptional significance 

of Islam. It has been necessary to interpret the commercial basis of the 
cooperation itself, including its individual aspects (above all, commercial 
contracts, partnership in business enterprises, the sharing of profits, 

the settlement of conflicts which arise therefrom, including labor conflicts, 
and so forth) in such a way that they do not appear in the eyes of the 
traditionally faithful masses as innovations which contradict the Koran 

and the Sunnah. Especial difficulties were caused by the situation with 

the riba in its orthodox interpretation: for the financial and economic 
integration of the "world of Islam" without interests on loans was practically 
impossible, and the effectiveness of this kind of inter-state cooperation 

was directly dependent upon the profits obtained. The collection of a 
percentage of interest was subject, in accordance with Moslem tradition, 

to condemnation as "interest." 


The bourgeois theoreticians of the "new Islamic economic order" also had 
to bring this tradition into agreement with the fact that this order, ac- 
cording to their plans, was becoming one of the supports of a triply mixed 
enterprise in which the petroleum exporters would grant the financing, 

the developed capitalist countries the technology and technical knowledge, 
and the receiving side the raw materia!s and, partially, the manpower. 
With this kind of state of affairs an impulse was given not only to an 
accelerated development of capitalism in the liberated states with the 
help of "“petro-dollars," but also to their integration in the system of 
world capital. 


Still another direction of the bourgeois apologetics for the "new Islamic 
economic order" was connected with an endeavour to impart a character of 
pious actions approved by the Moslem religion to the hegemonistic preten- 
tions of the monarchic regimes of the Arabian peninsula which had become 
bourgeois with respect to the rest of the "Islamic world," and also to 

their search for new markets for the sale of their petroleum and new spheres 
for the application of their financial resources. All of this resulted 

in the fact that henceforth the center of doctrinal elaborations was taken 
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up solely by questions of the religious legitimization of the forms and 
directions of the temporary free enterprise which had come to maturity 
within the framework of the "Islamic Solidarity" movement. 


Moslem “Business Ethics" 


While their “petro-dollars” reinforced the claims of the representatives 

of the Arabian monarchies to leadership in the “Islamic world," they could 
not provide them with ideological leadership. Theologians from Saudi Arabia, 
the United Arab emirates, Kuwait, and so forth broke with great difficulty 
and, for this reason, too slowly with religious orthodoxy. It could serve 
the goals of propagandizing the “new Islamic economic order" only insofar 

as the latter was tied to a “renaissance” of the Moslem religion, and to 

a return to its original sources. The task of*developing the kind of "busi- 
ness ethics" which, thanks to their correspondence to the interpretation 

ef the religious prescriptions, would legalize the contemporary forms of 
free enterprise was taken upon themselves by the products of countries 

with relatively highly developed bourgeois relations. Behind these theore- 
ticians there was already an experience in creating models of an "Islamic 
economy" oriented toward the capitalist modernization of "Moslem soci. ty." 


But whereas during the period of the formation of these conceptions (the 
end of the 1940s and the 1950s) the dominating direction gave preference 
to the emulation of "Western models" of economic construction and to the 
experience of American and Western European capitalism, with the beginning 
of the 1970s another direction took the upper hand whose representatives 
opposed to "Westernization" the principle of a return to the Koran and 

the Sunnah, including their “economic values." 


This turnabout had its reasons (the most important were the failure in 

a number of countries of reforms of a "pro-Western type," and the discrediting 
of similarly oriented "Islamic economic" projects). However, after having 
extolled under these conditions the idea of a "new Moslem economic order," 
under cover of appealing to religious tradition, its bourgeois theoreticians 
put forth the ideas of activating free enterprise in such a pragmatically 
practical tone to which in the past very few supporters of the "Westerniza- 
tion" of Islam would have made bold to resort. Instances of the use of 
works by American and also Western European Islamic scholars became appre- 
ciably more frequent: information borrowed from them about early Islamic 
life was interpreted as evidence of the fact that the basic principles 

of modern financial and economic activity had already been set down by 

the prophet Mohammed and his associates. 


Instructive, for example, are the arguments of the Pakistani economist 

A. M. Gkhaus. Fighting for the "resurrection" of the Islamic principles 

of economic development, he attempted, citing the Koran and the Sunnah, 

to create an aura of piety around commerce, at the same time condemning 

as an immobilization of capital both speculative and also fradulent deals. 
With the help of the work of the American scholar A. L. Yudovich, A. M. 
Gkhaus attempted to put together an idea of early Islamic "commercial part- 
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nership" and its principles. Two principles were put forward in this 
capacity: "“mufavada" (a long-term agreement between merchant houses regarding 
the observance of reciprocal commercial interests which were mutual in 

their support, including insurance) and “inam" (an analogous agreement, 

but applied to trade in a certain single commodity). 


However, present-day Islamic bourgeois theoreticians have to expend an 
especially large amount of effort in order to get around the prescription 
on the prohibition of loan interest and “interest” and to legitimize credit 
and financial operations and the receipt of profits from modern business 

in the eyes of the traditionally believing masses. This issue was given 

a special discussion at several theological conferences. After stormy 
debates certain recommendations were adopted. Among them was a proposal 

to avoid a violation of the riba by basing free enterprise on the principles 
of “musharaka," "“mudaraba," and “murabakha." "“Musharaka" signifies the 
kind of partnership between a bank and an investor in which the profits 

are shared in accordance with a preliminary agreement, and not on the basis 
of a firmly established loan interest. The “mudaraba" presupposes a coopera- 
tion which is permitted by the Shariat: one side provides the capital, 
while the other participates with labor and skill in accordance with which 
the profits are shared up. "“Mudaraba" is identified with the practice 

of collecting a small fee for credit to cover administrative expenditures. 


Throughout the 1970s and the beginning of the 1980s the principle of "mudaraba" 
was more and more frequently applied to the field of labor relations, almost 
occupying the central place in bou.geois-Islamic propaganda about the “harmony 
of labor and capital" which likened the relationships between entrepreneur 

and worker to those which exist between father and son. Islam, the Pakistani 
Sociologist Khakim Mohammed Said declared, is the only religion in which 

the question is raised regarding a fixed wage that takes account of the 
worker's skills and the amount of work performed by him. In the opinion 

of this writer, the employer has to be concerned not only about punctual 
payment for labor (for it is stated in one of the legends about the prophet 
Mohammed that the money settlement between the sides has to be completed 
before the laborer's perspiration-soaked shirt dries out), but also about 

the worker's living conditions, and about enlisting him to participate 

in the enterprise's profits. It was proposed that the model to be taken 

was the example of the prophet himself and the rich merchant's wife 

Khadidzhi in whose service the prophet was in the beginning, later joining 

in the commerce himself after he had married her. 


But here is what is noteworthy: while interpreting and “reinterpreting" 
Islam in application to the tasks of the "reorientation, renewal, and re- 
organization" of Moslem society and its economic basis in the spirit of 

the present day, bourgeois theoreticians are more and more often talking 
about the necessity for the “Islamization of the institutions of the Western 
economy."' And those of the constructors of the "Islamic economic order" 
who already regard themselves as "businessmen of the contemporary type" 

have been compelled, like Ibrakhim Mustafa Kamil', the vice president of 

a Moslem investment corporation, to acknowledge that by no means all of 
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their coreligionist businessmen have moved so far ahead in the moderniza- 
tion of their religious ideas as they have of their business. Ibrakhim 
Mustafa Kamil’ has acknowledged the existence of an “abyss” between those 
who, having mastered the latest methods of conducting business to perfec- 
tion feel no worse in New York than in Er-Riyad, and those who still believe 
that to engage in business can only be done while “sitting on a prayer 

rug with prayer beads in their hands." While it is, in this way, a method 
for the religious legitimization of capitalist principles and norms, the 
elaboration of the issue of an "Islamic economic order" does not exclude 
internal divergences between the representatives of the various strata 

of the Moslem bourgeoisie who are integrated to different degrees in the 
system of world capitalism, on the one hand, and have different attitudes 
toward the traditional legacy of Islam, on the other. 


FOOTNOTES. 


1. The center of this movement was the organization of the Islamic Conference 
(OIC) which was established in 1969. Its supreme agency is the Conference 
of the Heads of Government of the Moslem States, and its executive 
body is the Conference of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs. By the 
beginning of the 1980s there were more than 40 members in the OIC. 


2. For more details see: R. Andreasyan, "'Petroleum Prosperity’ and the 
Capitalist Transformation of the Arabian Monarchies," AZIYA I AFRIKA 
SEGODNYA, No 1, 1979, p 11; I. L. Piotrovskaya, "The Countries of 
the Arabian Peninsula: Petroleum, Finance, and Development," Moscow, 
1981, p 125. 
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IMPORTANCE OF NATURAL GAS IN ARAB OIL STATES" ECONOMY STRESSED 
Moscow APN DA, LY REVIEW in English 11 May 83 pp 1-3 


[APN item: “Digest of S. Startsev's article in the journal AZIYA I AFRIKA 
SEGODNiA No 4: ‘Natural Gas in the Economy of the Arab East'"] 


[Text] The Arab countries today have about one-fifth -f the proven reserves 
of gas in the non-socialist world. Algeria is the world's fourth biggest 
producer of g*3 (after the USSR, Iran and the United States), Saudi Arabia 
comes next and Qatar holds eighth place. 


In some Arab countries natural gas is likely to replace oil as the major 

raw material for economic development in the foreseeable future. In Algeria, 
Qatar, Sharjah and Bahrain, where natural gas accounts for at least three- 
quarters of hydrocarbon reserves, it is regarded as a “pivot” of national 
development and in the first two countries it is expected to become a major 
source of currency earnings. 


“Integration” of natural gas into the economy of the Arab countries usually 
proceeds in several consecutive stages. Initially gas is used mainly in the 
oil-mining industry and then gradually becomes a major type of fuel used in 
electric power plants, industrial enterprises and the utility services. 
Eventualiy, gas is used as a chemical raw material and makes its way to 
foreign markets in the form of liquefied gas or through trunk pipelines. 


The favorable oil and gas market fluctuations in the 1970's enabled Algeria, 
Libya, Abu Dhabi and Kuwait to complete the above-nentioned cycle in a short 
space of time and create a fairly diversified gas industry. In the current 
decade they are expected to be joined by Dubai, Bahrain, Qatar and Saudi 
Arabia. 


However, as compared with other sources of energy natural gas still has a 
small part to play in the Arab countries proper. 
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This is particularly manifest taking into account their vast potentialities. 

In the late 1970's the share of gas in other sources of fuel was 1.1 percent 

in Saudi Arabia, 3.5 percent in Libya, 4.1 percent in Egypt and 19 percent in 
Algeria, whereas the average share for the developing countries was 6.3 percent 
and the industrialized capitalist nations, 31.8 percent. 
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Since most Arab countries have surplus fuel and energy resources and a 
relatively underdeveloped economy, they are regarded by Western Europe and 
Japan as potential exporters of gas. Algeria and Libya supply natural 

gas (metane fraction) to France, Italy, Spain, Britain, the United States and 
Beigium and Abu Dhabi supplies gas to Japan. Virtually all gas-producing 
Arab countries supply liquefied petroleum gas (propane-butane fraction) 

to the world market. 


In the overwhelming majority of Arab countries the gas industry is part of 

the public sector assisted by foreign capital, both private and state-monopoly. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that the industry is "new" and 
technologically complex and large-scale production requires big capital 
investments. 


The participation of the capitalist state in the gas sector of Arab countries 
is eftected by different methods and pursues different aims. In the 
conservative monarchies of the Middle East, the participation of the state 

in production is at a minimum, in most cases. Usually, acting as the 
contractor is a foreign company which assumes all production functions, from 
the technical servicing of oil and gas fields to the administrative 
management of gas-processing plants. The countries of progressive orientation 
conduct a firm policy towards the fullest possible independence of their gas 
sector which is a new and promising industry. However, displaying a 

common trend towards strengthening their positions in the gas sector, these 
two groups of countries are interested, objectively, in attracting foreign 
capital for its development, primarily in using the know-how, equipment and 
ramified marketing systems of Western companies. 
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OPEC countries fully depend on multinational corporations as far as some 
types of gas extraction and gathering technologies are concerned. 


In this respect, great importance attaches to the development of fruitful 
cooperation between socialist states and Arab countries, aimed to strengthen 
the national gas industries of Arab nations. Soviet assistance to Arab 
countries in this field covers all technological links, from geophysical and 
geological surveys to the construction of gas-consuming enterprises and 
manpower training. 


With the help of specialists from socialist countries, Algeria, iraq, Libya 
and Syria carried cut geological exploration for gas which made it possible 
to receive data on the geography and resources of gas fields which bypassed 
the "censorship" of the Western oil monopolies. Recommendations were shaped 
for these countries as regards the rational exploitation of gas deposits and 
the technological aspects of oil gas extraction and utilization. The USSR 
helped Iraq and Libya build major gas pipelines, and Soviet organizations are 
to take part in the construction of gas pipelines, totalling nearly a 
thousand kilometers, with six compressor stations in Algeria. The Institute 
of Oil, Gas and Chemistry was established and functions successfully in the 
Algerian town of Bourmedes. This is the only higher educational establishment 
of its type in the Arab East that trains engineers and technologists for 
Algeria and other Maghrib countries. 
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REASONS FOR PERSISTENCE OF TRADITIONAL ECONOMY IN PAKISTAN PONDERED 
Moscow AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA in Russian No 9, Sep 83 pp 24-26 


[Article by Candidate of Economic Sciences V. Belokrenitskiy: "Pakistan. The Evo- 
lution of the Traditional Sector and Traditionalism" ] 


[Text] The persistence of traditional relations in the liberated states is often 
illustrated by the situation in the sphere of employment of the population, since, 
in spite of the rapid expansion in their economy of the position of the modern 
capitalist sector, the drastic modernization of some sectors of it and the develop- 
ment of others, appreciable changes, at first glance, are not occurring in the 
structure of sectorial and occupational employment and in the ratio between its 
various forms. The army of hired labor is growing slowly, the share of those em- 
ployed in agriculture is decreasing even more slowly, the proportion of the work- 
ers employed in industry is almost not increasing, at times is even decreasing 
or is remaining stable. 


Under the conditions of the increasing differentiation of the liberated states 
these trends now might not correspond to the situation in individual countries. 
They are appearing to the greatest extent in densely populated regions, for ex- 
ample, the countries of the South Asian subcontinent, including Pakistan. 


Let us take the share of those employed in the agriculture of this country. Accord- 
ing to the data of the 1951 census, the first after the achievement of independence, 
agricultural manpower made up here 65 percent of the total number of the self- 
employed population. According to the 1972 census, the share of those working in 
this sector (mainly farming) was equal to 59 percent. According to the materials 

of sample surveys the decrease of the share of agricultural employment is even less: 
in the middle of the 1950's it was equal to 55 percent, while at the turn between 
the 1970's and 1980's it was equal to 54 percent. 


Furthermore, the proportion of thos: employed in industry, according to the 195l 
census, was equal to 10 percent, then it increased to 14 percent (the 1961 census) 
and in the future did not rise above this level. 


Let us now look at the figures which characterize the use of hired labor. Accord- 
ing to the data of 1951, which pertain to the economically active population out- 
side agriculture, those working for hire made up 38 percent, while 10 years later 
the analogous index was equal to 37 percent. The sample surveys of manpower of the 
1960's and 1970's also do not show a stable tendency for the proportion of hired 
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labor to increase. According to the data of 1964, the proportion of hired workers 
among the entire self-employed population came to 27 percent, in the late 1960's-- 
20-21 percent, in 1975--22.5 percent. In the city the workers for hire at the turn 
between the 1960's and 197G's accounted for 41-42 percent, while in the middle of 
the last decade they accounted for 47 percent. 


Although the statistical data give a picture of an almost unchanged structure of 
employment, substantial changes actually occurred in it. 


During the first years after the formation of Pakistan capitalist relations there 
as a whole developed slowly. The consequences of the partition of British India, 
which was accompanied by the mass shift of the population, the disturbance of the 
formed system of economic relations and the replacement of one stratum of capital- 
ist businessmen (non-Muslim) by another, Muslim stratus, had an effect. The accel- 
eration of the rate of capitalist development in the 1950's occurred mainly due to 
the upper stages of the business pyramid and was connected most directly with the 
support of the state as the spokeman of the interests first of all of the upper 
trade and industrial bourgeoisie. The main direction, which capitalist evolution 
took--the transformation of industry by the building of modern enterprises, the 
products of which had a guaranteed sales market owing to the state policy of pro- 
tectionism (import substitution)--is also explained by all this. 


The process of the capitalist transformation of agriculture has been intensifying 
in Pakistan since the early 1960's. Whereas prior to this new social relations 
developed as if alongside old social relations and to a certain extent in isolation 
of them, with the active transformation of the countryside their complex intercon- 
nection and frequently the hidden replacement of the old by the new are increasing. 
Here one should not draw the conclusion that the capitalist evolution of the coun- 
tryside occurred primarily "from below." As, in particular, the studies of recent 
years, which were conducted by Pakistani scholars, showed, it occurred and is oc- 
curring to this day mainly through the "revival" of the hereditary landed aris- 
tocracy, by the transfer of a portion of its representatives to the detachment of 
capitalist businessmen. 


The changeover to capitalist methods of running the economy does not at all imply 
the rejection of the old forms and methods of exploitation. On the contrary, with 
the appearance of new stimuli the landlords are striving to use as much as possible 
the mechanism of the traditional exploitation of the population which is dependent 
on them. Not being interested in the decrease of their number, they cv. not resort, 
as a rule, to driving away the leaseholders, but merely force them to less fertile 
plots of land, decrease the area for lease and thereby make them even more depend- 
ent on them. When switching to the tilling of the land on his own, such a capital- 
ist landowner uses during the harvest period the labor of his own tenants, paying 
for it a price which is one-tenth as great at the price which has been established 
on the market of agricultural manpower. 


Thus, the development of capitalist farming is getting along well and, moreover, is 
being stimulated by the preservation on its "side" of the sharecropping leasehold- 
ing economy. And one of the reasons that the structure of the forms of employment 
of the self-employed population of the countryside, whic: has been recorded by the 
materials of the census and surveys, is changing very slowly, lies in this. Here 
not only the preservation of the stratum of leaseholders, but also the interest of 
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large landowners in the preservation of small peasant farms have an effect. Their 
existence enables the large landowners to derive additional income from the sale of 
water for irrigation, the leasing of tractors and other agricultural equipment. In 
short, the capitalist transformation of the countryside is occurring primarily in 
latent form, by being introduced in the thick of traditional relations, by using 
and modifying their characteristic traits and by frequently leaving unchanged their 
old forn. 


A similar process of the latent transformation of the traditional way of life encom- 
passed both the city and more broadly the entire area of nonagricultural employment. 


The situation in carpet weaving is a characteristic example. By the early 1970's 
commercial capital had established complete control over the production of carpets 
by hand. It turned this craft into a source of enormous profits for itself, using 
the possibilities of the exploitation of cheap child labor, which is not regulated 
by law. Children up to the age of 14 made up 70 percent of all those employed in 
carpet making. Imported yarn served as the main raw material. Imported in large 
batches, in the end it reached through the network of numerous intermediary trade 
channel the workshops, which are quite large or quite small in size, where the 
orders of its suppliers were filled. The produced carpets made their way in the 
opposite direction, being sold primarily abroad. The owners of the workshops per- 
formed mainly the role of overseers. The length of the workday of children and 
adolescents in case of the receipt of a rush order came to 12 hours and more. The 
poverty of the families of young workers was the basic lever of coercion. At times 
the bonds of traditional dependence, which are still especially strong in the back- 
ward, outlying regions of the country, were added to this. 


Of exceptionally great importance for the social characterization of a substantial 
portion of the working masses of Pakistan is their incomplete inclusion in the sys- 
tem of modern production relations. The spread of partial involvement of this sort 
is connected with the "completion," which is actively occurring in the country, of 
the middle and lower stories of the pyramid of capitalist enterprise, to which 
manufactory and poorly mechanized production corresponds. 


In Pakistan mechanized weaving became the main sphere of the latter. In the vol- 
ume of output being produced it had already outdistanced in the middle of the 1960's 
the factory textile industry and, according to official estimates, at the beginning 
of the present decade provided approximately two-thirds of al! the fabrics being 
produced in the country (more than 1 billion ma year). At the same time all but 
the complete subordination of the nonfactory sphere to the domination of large- 
scale local commercial and industrial capital occurred. The production of knitwear, 
garments and fashionable footwear was also transformed into important sectors of 
small-scale mechanized industry. The value of the exports of their products in- 
creased exceptionally rapidly in the 1970's. 


The strengthening of the middle level of the industrial structure occurred not only 
in the export sectors, but also in production "for domestic purposes." The most 
characteristic example is the construction industry, in which during the 1960's and 
1970's the number of brick works increased especially rapidly. The traditional 
method of firing bricks, which is used at the majority of them, is accompanied by 
the ruthless exploitation of manpower. The works are usually located beyond the 
boundary of the city, in order to avoid the interference of the municipal 








authorities and public of the cities in the matter of the living and working condi- 
tions of the workers. They are for the most part residents of villages from the 
lowest groups with respect to caste. 


The importance, which the middle and lowest level of capitalist business has acquired 
in the agriculture and municipal services of Pakistan, testifies to the substantial 
evolution of the traditional sphere of employment. Let us turn once more to the 
question of why the statistical data do not reflect these changes. 


It is well known that in the censuses of colonial times the caste, occupational group 
status of the population was reflected better, and not the real picture of employ- 
ment. A certain bias in the direction of hereditary employment is also sensed in 
the censuses and surveys of the period of independence. This is especially charac- 
teristic of the data on rural employment. As the results of the surveys conducted 
in the 1970's in Pakistani Punjab showed, the members of nonfarming castes and 
groups of the population, first of all craftsmen and “commune servants," make up a 
Significant number of the agricultural workers. They spend more time on agricul- 
tural operations than on the performance of their traditional duties, and the in- 
come from field work is greater than from their traditional occupations. Moreover, 
these groups of the population are forced to resort to seasonal work--to work at 
factories, construction projects and so forth. Meanwhile, according to employment 
statistics, they are included, as a rule, among “the nonagricultural manpower" and 
"self-employed workers." It is also possible to cite other examples of the difference 
between, although seasonal, in essence the main pursuit and the “occupational group” 
work, which is being preserved as a result of the not yet completed breakup of the 
traditional relations and social institutions. 


Let us cite another peculiarity of the statistical data on employment. In complete 
conformity with the recommendations of international organizations, such as the 
International Labor Organization, Pakistani statistical services take into account 
four categories of employment: "employers," “employees,” "self-employed workers" 
and “unpaid family helpers." From an economic point of view the inclusion of the 
last category among the gainfully employed population, or, what is the same thing, 
civil manpower, is entirely justified (although the arbitrariness of assignmenc to 
this category in many instances is great). However, when analyzing the social com- 
position it is impossible not to take into account the fact that unpaid family work- 
ers are not in the full sense gainfully employed and self-employed members of so- 
ciety, holding the “second position" in the family as its primary unit. 


The data on the three categories of employed people (disregarding the unpaid family 
helpers) depicts a slightly different picture of the ratio between, conditionally 
speaking, the modern and traditional sphere of employment (the area of the use and 
nonuse of hired labor). Taking into account in the first of them the relatively 
very small cateory of working businessmen, we find that it accounted, according to 
the data of sample survevs of the 1960's and 1970's, for 30 to 40 percent of the 
employed people (their number is approximately equal to the number of families, for 
primarily their heads found themselves in these categories). In the city it is 
necessary to assign to the sector of hired labor, according to the data of the same 
surveys, approximately 50-60 percent of the working heads of families. A certain 
portion of those employed for hire, undoubtedly, do not belong to the category of 
those employed for purposes specific to capitalism. At the same time a portion of 
the "self-employed" workers are numbered among the workers of scattered capitalist 
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manufactory (work at home). To all appearances, the latter category in its size in 
Pakistan now exceeds the former, and the idea about the ratio of the spheres of em- 
ployment should be adjusted with allowance made for this circumstance. 


Let us now point out the relationship of the evolution of the traditional sector 
with the traditionalistic sociopolitical trends and forms of ideology, including 
the official, state ideology. 


In general form the nature of this interaction consists in the fact that with the 
expansion of the capitalist sphere and the increase of the activity of capital, 
which is transforming traditional relations, traditionalism is becoming more active. 
It is possible to regard this phenomenon as a kind of protective reaction to the 
intrusion of new social forces. Here the fates and importance of traditionalism 
are different in different countries of the East. 


The extensive dissemination of the ideological cliches and principles of the socioc- 
political structure, which were borrowed from developed bourgeois countries, corre- 
sponded to the first stage of the capitalist development of Pakistan (primarily 
“from above," with the direct support of the state). The legacy of colonial times 
and the direct influence of “colonial” models on the thoughts and actions of the 
people who took the helm of government of the young state played a significant role 
in this. At the same time its official ideology--"Muslim nationalism"--from the 
beginning contained an element of religious traditionalism--Islam as a distinctive 
attribute of the Pakistani nation. 


The development of capitalism “from above" was, although the most conspicuous, not 
the only trend in the socioeconomic evolution of Pakistan of the late 1940's and 
1950's. The growth of capitalism "from below," which found ideological expression 
in part in the form of orthodox Islamic doctrines and political expression in the 
activity of the parties and organizations, which relied on them, gradually intensi- 
fied. In the early 1950's so-called anti-Ahmad unrest was organized by them in 
Punjab: It was aimed against the Ahmad sect, which was represented widely at 
that time in the ruling clique of Pakistan. The demonstrations of orthodox-minded 
traditionalists, as is known, were stopped, while their initiators and leaders were 
brought to trial. 


Learning a lesson from this experience of confrontation with the forces of capital- 
ism which was arising “from below," the ruling circles tried subsequently to broaden 
their social base and to strengthen their ideological platform. Traditionalism in 
the form of Islamic ideas and tenets consolidated its place in the ideology of the 
ruling strata. 


The growth of capitalism in breadth and in depth and the accelerated transformation 
of traditional agriculture and the urban economy led to the appearance of new groups 
of the national bourgeoisie and to the aggravation of their conflicts with the old 
groups, which formed the monopolistic clique of the Pakistani bourgeoisie. This 
found reflection in part in the democratic slogans and programs, with which several 
parties opposed to the military regime of that time, first of all the Pakistan 
People's Party, came forth. An appreciable blow to the old groups of the upper 
bourgeoisie, mainly the bourgeoisie "from another nation" (the Gujarat bour- 
geoisie, which had migrated from India), was inflicted by the events of 1971--the de- 
crease of the protected domestic market as a result of the formation of Bangladesh 
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and the losses of the capital invested in East Bengal. The reforms of the govern- 
ment of Z. A. Bhutto, which nationalized the banks, insurance and a number of trans- 
portation companies and large industrial enterprises, which belonged to them, were 
another blow for them. 


After the might of the monopolistic clique was undermined, while the democratic 
concessions by their consequences in the form of the increase of the organization 
and political role of the leading strata of the working class frightened the ruling 
circles, traditionalism of both the modernistic and orthodox persuasion moved to 
the front stage of sociopolitical life. 


Whereas in the early 1950's the latter was dangerous for the upper strata in power, 
since it expressed interests which to a certain extent were opposed to the inter- 
ests of the groups which dominated politically and economically at that time, 

20 years later, with the change and enlargement of their composition, it ceased to 
serve oppositional goals. The anti-Ahmad demonstrations of 1974 were crowned with 
complete success, which marked the beginning of a new period of the strengthening 
of traditionalistic, Islamic elements in the official ideol»>gy and state life of 
Pakistan. 


The bringing of traditionalism to the forefront was connected, of course, not only 
with domestic causes. The appearance in the Near East of a new epicenter of eco- 
nomic activity and a source of international financial might in the person of the 
Arab oil-producing countries with autocratic and theocratic regimes played an impor- 
tant role. This external factor increased by many times the effect of domestic 
trends. 


Both the role of religion and religious traditionalism cannot be appraised unequivo- 
cally. Traditionalism is a multilevel phenomenon. Along with it as the ideology 

of the ruling strata, traditionalism of a different social content, first of all 
petty bourgeois traditionalism, is preserved in Pakistan. It is difficult at pres- 
ent to appraise fully its strength and potentiality, but it is in no way possible 

to disregard it. The development of capitalism "from below" and its "democratiza- 
tion" are being accompanied by the transformation of traditional relations into 
modern relations and by the transformation of direct producers of the traditional 
type (merchants and craftsmen) and representatives of the modern petty bourgeoisie. 
And the more rapidly and actively this process occurs, the greater the aspiration 

of the petty bourgeois strata for the protection of their interests and for pro- 
tection against the forces of capital, which are encroaching upon them, and the 
stronger, obviously, the intuitive craving of these strata for a traditional ideolo- 
gy and the increase of its discontent with the "usurpation" by the ruling circles 
and dominant classes of the exclusive rights to it. 


The multistage nature of traditionalism also consists in the fact that it can to 
a certain degree express the interests and dreams of the simple people, the semi- 
proletarian and lowest proletarian strata and a portion of the representatives of 
the modern proletariat. Hence the well-known democratic potentialities of tradi- 
tionalism, the prospects of the use of a number of its aspects for historically 
progressive purposes. 


Traditionalism in Pakistan is not confined only to the religious form. It also in- 
cludes such elements as the utopian ideas of the preservation and strengthening of 
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the traditional ethnic, caste-clan and communal-tribal relations. Traditionalism of 
this sort (which combines, of course, these ideas with loyalty to Islamic ideas) 
frequently serves the interests of individual groups and factions of the ruling 
class. 


Thus, the accelerated transformation of the traditional sector in Pakistan and its 
active, but to a substantial degree latent modernization are one of the factors 
which are contributing to the strengthening of Islamic traditionalism as a form of 
official ideology and to the conducting on a state scale of a campaign on the Islanm- 
ization of the social and economic life of the country. The further development of 
Pakistan along the capitalist path will, most likely, be accompanied by attempts of 
the ruling circles to improve tle traditionalistic forms of influencing the masses 
and to strengthen the Islamic elements in the domestic and foreign policy being 
pursued by them. At the same time the increase of the popularity of the opposition- 
al ideological and sociopoiitical trends, which are based on traditions, as a re- 
flection of the changes occurring in the economic and social spheres (the strength- 
ening of the petty bourgeoisie and the lowest bourgeois strata), is also possible. 
Here, quite likely, the discontent with the use of Islam for the selfish goals of 
the ruling clique will increase, which will promote the strengthening of the posi- 
tions of the progressive forces, which are coming out in favor of democratic 

changes in the socioeconomic and political areas. 


COPYRIGHT: “Aziya i Afrika segodnya", 1983. Glavnaya redaktsiya vostochnoy litera- 
tury izdatel'stva “Nauka”. 
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U.S. "SUBVERSION' AGAINST SOCIALIST, THIRD-WORLD STATES ASSAILED 
Moscow APN DAILY REVIEW in English 14 Oct 83 pp 1-5 


[“The digest of an article by A. Kiva from magazine AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA No 9, 
1983: ‘Imperialism: Ideological and Political Subversior'”] 


[Text] Imperialism has suffered serious setbacks in the zone of the national / 
liberation movement in the past ten years. The American aggression in Vietnam 

had an inglorious end, with the south of the country reuniting with the north 

to form a socialist state with a population of 55 million. In Laos and Kampuchea, 
progressive forces came to power. Indepe ident states rose in place of the former 
Portuguese colonies, including such countries of socialist orientation as Angola 
and Mozambique. An anti-feudal people’s democratic revolution was brought about 

in Ethiopia. A revolution triumphed in Afghanistan. In Iran, American imperialism 
lost its positions. Patriotic forces emerged victorious in Nicaragua. There were 
progressive changes in Grenada. A number of new states orienting on socialism has 
emerged in recent years. 


In competition and confrontation of the two world systems in conditions of peaceful 
coexistence imperialism was definitely losing in the zone of the national libera- 
tion movement. It was quite aware of that and was responding sharply to its 
defeats. It is from that time that its attempts date to set back the struggle of 
the formerly enslaved peoples for the consolidation of their political independence, 
achievement of economic independence, and for social progress. 


lt should be specially emphasized that a cherished dream of imperialist strategists 
is to isolate the newly independent countries from the Soviet Union, the socialist 
community, the international progressive forces. This could facilitate for 
imperialism its crushing down of forces of national liberation and social 
emancipation. 





Foiled in its frontal attacks on the unity of three main streams of the world 
revolutionary process (the socialist countries, the national liberation movement, 
and the international communist and working-class movement), imperialism intensified 
its struggle against progressive forces in the zone of the national liberation 
movement, and their international ties with the USSR, with the entire socialist 
community. It is the alliance of real socialism with the national liberation 
movement that has become almost the main target of ideological subversion by 
imperialism. 








With the preseat administration installed in the USA, the ideological offensive 
of American imperialism took the form of a “crusade” against real socialism, 
against all progressive forces of the world. Methods and techniques, whose likes 
were never met with in the history of international relations since the end of 
World War II, began to be used. The Reagan administration launched, one might 
say, a total ideological struggle against world socialism, the USSR in particular, 
on the principle “everv weans is fair in attaining one's goal.” The task is to 
do as much damage as possible to Soviet positions in the zone of the national 
liberation movement. Bourgeois mass media spare no effort in trying to justify 
this foreign policy course. Thumping lies and slander are being used on an 
unusual scale against the USSR and the socialist community as a whole. Take, 

for example, the accusation of the USSR of using chemical weapons in Afganistan, 
or an invention about the “use” of Soviet chemical weapons by Vietnam in Kampuchea. 


Targets of the intensive ideological drive by the Reagan administration also 
include continental (regional) bodies of the newly free countries, such as the 
Organisation of African Unity, the Arab League, the Organisation of American 
States, and the non-aligned movement. The main aim of the attacks is to deprive 
the regional organisations and especially the non-aligned movement of its 
anti-imperialist sting. 


The imperialist propaganda thesis on the "“equidistance”™ of the non-aligned movement 
from the capitalist and socialist coumtries is precisely called upon to fulfill 
that task. With newly independent countries economically, financially and other- 
wise chained to the leading capitalist countries, this "“equidistance™ would only 
mean the still greater dependence of the former colonies on imperialism. 


Imperialist propaganda has been trying to justify the merciless exploitation to 
which yesterday's colonies and semi-colonies are still being subjected by the 
countries of developed capitalism. The developing countries’ progressive press is 
sounding the alarm: Aren't we witnessing a “creeping” re-colonisation of the 
young countries through their economic enslavement? it asks. The debts of the 
developing countries, mainly to capitalist financial centres, have doubled in 
the last three to four years, reaching > frighteningly enormous figure of over 
600 billion dollars. Up to 130-140 bias-ion dollars, according to some estimates, 
annually goes for the payment of interest alone. As a result, one developing 
country afte’ another finds itself in the position of a bankrupt, being unable 
to reimburse its debts. To this we should also add the pumping out of financial 
resources from the developing countries by multinational corporations—about 

25 billion dollars a year. According to some estimates, returns on the multi- 
nationals’ investments in Asian and African countries constitute 65.7 per cent 
compared with 14 per cent in the developed nations owing to the unrestrained 
exploitation of Third World human and natural resources. 


What are the long-term implications of all this? This is the question that is 
of concern to many in the developing world. 








International capital would have the developing countries believe that nearly 
all of their problems can be solved by creating a favourable environment for 
toreign capital investments. The aim behind such exhortations is a return to 
economic neocolonialism with sad political consequences. Im other words, 
further plunder and still greater financial enslavement are being suggested 
as a remedy against poverty and dependence. 


The U.S. propaganda machinery is working at full blast to secure the realisation 
of the political line of the American government and discredit the Soviet Union 
in the eves of the public of the developing countries by distorting its foreign 
policy and ascribing nonexistent aims to it. And in so doing it is trying to 
justi‘fy the arms race, the establishment by imperialism of military bases in the 
zone of the national-liberation movement and the policy of hatred toward the USSR, 
which is being fostered with the help of base methods and tricks. 


One particular indication of the fact that the ideological war against the USSR, 
the socialist community as a whole, the national-liberation movement and all 
progressive forces of the world has now been escalated to unprecedented dimensions 
is the creation in Washington, in accordance with a decision of the president, of 
a special committee at a Cabinet level led by the president's national security 
adviser William Clark for “propaganda planning." We can also cite as evidence 

of this fact the establishment in June 1983 in London of an alliance of 24 con- 
servative parties of 19 capitalist countries--the USA, Britain, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Japan and others. The alliance has been pretentiously named 
an "International Democratic Union." Its main aim is, within the framework of 
the Reagan-proclaimed "crusade," to coordinate measures in the struggle against 
Left and democratic forces, including undoubtedly in the zone of the national- 
liberation movement. 


Perhaps never before in the entire postwar history have the most reactionary 
circles of imperialism shown so much persistency as now in their attempts to 
distort the policy of the CPSU and the Soviet Government, ascribe alien aims 

to it and absolve themselves of the responsibility for the aggravation of the 
international situation and for the preparation of war. Exposing the imperialist 
war instigators and their ideological subversion against the countries of real 
socialism, the intermational communist and working-ciass movement and the forces 
of national liberation is a vital and at the same time the most humane and noble 
task. 


cSO: 1812/17 
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DOCUMENT COLLECTION ON DIPLOMATIC TIES WITH AFRICA PUBLISHED 
Moscow NOVAYA I NOVEYSHAYA ISTORIYA in Russian No 4, Jul-Aug 83 pp 176-178 


[Editorial review of a collection of documents by F. P. Petrov: "Criticism 
and Bibliography: Reviews" 


[Text] "THE USSR AND THE COUNTPIES OF AFRICA." 1963- 
1970 Documents and Materials. Part 1 1963-1966 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1982, 416 pp.; Part 2 1967-1970; 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1982, 304 pp. 


The new collection of documents "The USSR and the Countries of Africa 
(1963-1970)"*, prepared by the Historical-Diplomatic Administration of the 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs in cooperation with the African Institute 
of the USSR Academy of Science, consists of two parts and is a continuation 
of a publication of the same name.** Thus, this publication can be viewed 
as an integral part of the general documentary selection presenting a 
panorama of the mutual relations between the USSR and the countries of 

the African continent throughout the period of almost three post-war 
decades. 


The collection allows one to observe the steadfast and consistent line of 
the foreign policy of the Soviet government in reference to the natijonal- 
liberation movement of the countries of Africa, a policy founded on the 
Leninist principle of internationalism and anti-imperialist solidarity and 
confirmed anew in the decisions of the 26th CPSU Congress. 


The published materials are basic principles for USSR relations with the 
countries of Africa in the 1960's. They include treaties, agreements, joint 
communiques, the texts of speeches of Soviet and African leaders in the 
course of meetings at higher levels and other forums in the USSP, the 
countries of Africa and abroad; statements of the Soviet government and TASS, 





* Editorial Board: L.F. Il‘ichev (Resp. ed.), 0.A. Grinevskiy, Anat. A. 
Gromyko, V.A. Likhachev, L.F. Teplov, S.L. Tikhvinskiy, V.A. Ustinov, 
A.A. Shvedov. 

** The USSR and the Countries of Africa 1946-1962. Documents and Materials. 
v. 1 (1946-Sep. 1960); v. 2 (Sep. 1960-1962), Moscow, 1963. 
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and speeches of Soviet representatives at the UN. The publication also 
contains documents of the CPSU, the Soviet government, and conferences of 
leaders of the countries of socialist community regarding questions of 
relations with the countries of Africa. Thus the collection helps inter- 
nationalists-African specialists, as well as all those interested in the 
problems of Africa and Soviet-African ties in their research and practical 
work. It puts into circulation a multiplicity of materials concerning the 
cooperation of the USSR and the countries of Africa, which earlier came 
within the purview of only a narrow circle of specialists in all the field 
of Soviet-African cooperation. This refers first of all to treaties and 
agreements signed by the USSR with African governments in the sixties, as 
well as UN documents concerning specific questions of the struggle with 
colonialism and imperialism on the African continent. As a result, the 
source base for further work of propagandists and researchers in the field of 
USSR policy in reference to national liberation movements and developing 
governments as a whole is significantly broadened. 


Some materials are being published for the first time. These, for example, 
are notes, letters speeches of Soviet representatives in the UN, attesting 
to the consistent and stubborn struggle of the Soviet Union in this 
organization in support of the rights and aspirations of the nations of 
Africa. 


An important component of the collection are the documents of foreign 
governments--speeches and interviews of African and Are leaders, which place 
a high value on the assistance rendered by the Soviet union to the peoples 

of these countries in the struggle for national independence and in the matter 
of the defense of national sovereignty and the construction of a new life. 


The Soviet Union, at whose initiative the UN Declaration concerning the 
granting of independence to colonial countries and peoples in the period 
being examined, continued to conduct a stubborn struggle for the full 
attainment of this most important decision of the international association 
and for the final elimination of all the remnants of colonialism on the 
African continent. 


As a result of the tireless efforts of the USSR, other nations of socialist 

commonwealth, and democratic forces in this direction in 1965, 1969 and 1970, 

the UN adopted new decisions regarding questions of decolonialization, in 

continuation and development of the basic positions of the Declaration of 

1960. > 


Documents of the collection testify to the fact that a large number of 
speeches by Soviet representatives in the UN, in joint communiques signed 
as a result of an exchange of official visits of Soviet and African leaders 
expressed support by both sides for the struggle of the nations of 
Portuguese colonies--Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau. The Soviet 
Union side by side with African countries strove for the earliest possible 
granting of independence for Namibia and Zimbabwe (Southern Rhodesia) 
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conducted an active struggle against racism and apartheid. At the iritiative 
and with the direct participation of the USSR, Afro-Asian governments in the 
UN General Assembly, the Security Council, the Committee of 24, and other 
organizations and specialized UN agencies in the 60's, a wide-ranging 
discussion of these most important questions developed and a number of 
decisions, facilitating the conduct of effective measures for liquidating 

the racist regime in Southern Rhodesia, against the policy of apartheid, 

were adopted. 


The documentary interpretation of USSR policy aimed at supporting the legal 
demands and inalienable rights of African nations permits disclosure of 

the imperialistic essence of the policy of the western powers, first of all 
the United States of America and England, which hindered in every way 
possible the introduction of effective sanctions against the racists of 
southern Africa, and also the settlement of the question of granting 
independence to Zimbabwe (Southern Rhodesia) and Namibia, in accordance with 
the decisions of the UN, taking into account the genuine national interests 
of the peoples of these countries. 


Materials of the publication attest that the Soviet Union welcomed the 
formation in 1963 of the Organization of African Unity (OAU), which appeared 
as a result of a strengthening of the anti-imperialistic front of independent 
countries of Africa. The new publication sheds light on the question of USSR 
support of the non-aligned movement, which many of the governments of 

Africa joined in the 60's and which adopted in these years a number of 

basic decisions, imbued with the spirit of anti-imperialist solidarity in the 
struggle with the remnants of colonialism, apartheid, racism, and neocolonial- 
ism on the African continent (documents 33, 107, 134, 151, 208, 263 and 
others). 


The relations of the Soviet Union and other socialist governments with 
independent Africa which developed in the 60's from the very first days 
revealed themselves to be international relations of a fundamentally new 

type, based on equality of rights, mutual advantage and noninterference in the 
internal affairs of one another. A study of the documents presents the 
opportunity to thoroughly analyze the aims of Soviet-African cooperation, 
culminating in the strengthening of political and economic self-sufficiency of 
the young states, defense of them from imperialist and neocolonialist 

dictates and dependency, assistance in the establishment of national 
economies, support in the struggle against ideological expansionism of 
imperialism, assistance in the mastery of the ideas of scientific socialism, 
cooperation in the development of national education and culture, and the 
preparation of cadres. 


Political and diplomatic relations with the courtries of Africa, as 
evidenced from the documents of the collection, became cne of the important 
parts of the foreign policy activity of the Soviet government. In 1960 

the USSR established diplomatic relations with 14 countries, and during the 
entire period under examination such relations were established with yet 
another 14 states of Africa. The Soviet government exhibited a readiness to 
cooperate with all African states, including even bourgeoise states, on the 
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principles of respect of sovereignty and noninterference in internal affairs. 
Along with this it was guided by the fact that cooperation with a socialist 
state objectively facilitates a strengthening of political and economic 
independence of the liberated countries and their movement along the path 

of progress. 


The documents attest that the USSR was always on the side of African nations 
at a time difficult for them. The Soviet Union decisively condemned the 
interference of the imperialists in the internal affairs of the Congo; 

the aggressive excursions of Portuguese colonizers against the Guinean 
Republic; the intrigues of separatists in Nigeria; the attempts of western 
countries to stir up border conflicts among African countries, and Israeli 
aggression against Arab countries in the Middle East, which seriously 
threatened to disturb stability on the African continent (documents 2, 55, 
197 and others). 


Materials about relations of the USSR with the countries of Africa, which 
set out immediately after achieving independence on the noncapitalist road 
of development (documents 30, 65, 90 and others) have a prominent place 

in the publication. 


For some countries this thorny path was cut short in subsequent years; 
others, for example the Algerian National-Democratic Republic, continue to 
successfully push forward, in the direction of construction of a socialist 
society in the future. 


If 1960, the year 17 African states received independence, is called the 

"year of Africa," then the 1960's can rightfully be considered the decade 

of Soviet-African cooperation. The collection contains about 90 different 
treaties and agreements concluded with the countries of Africa during these 
years, including long-term agreements concerning trade and mutual delivery 

of commodities, economic and scientific-technical cooperation, cultural 
cooperation, and agreements in the field of public health and education, radio 
broadcasting, cooperation in the field of deep-sea fishing, as well as 
assistance without compensation and cooperation and assistance in building 
various national economic projects. 


Cooperation and assistance on the part of the Soviet Union, the foundation of 
which was laid in the 60's, gradually became a real key factor and an 
objective necessity of bringing about progressive reforms in the internal 

and external policy of the developing state: of Africa, their successful 
advancement along the path of political and economic independence. 


Soviet-African relations, as the materials being published testify, are 
characterized by dynamism and a continual improvement of the forms and 
methods of cooperation. The evolution of developing countries of Africa 
along the path of socialist progress is taking place at sufficiently quick 
tempos (albeit in difficult, sometimes contradictory, conditions). 


Together with this, the panorama of the contemporary world is changeable 
and unstable. U.S. imperialists are disrupting the favorable climate of 
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international detente of the 70's and are striving in every way possible to 
intensify international tensions, which are fraught with the danger of a 
new war. Faithful to the policy of peace and security, the USSR supports 
the African peoples and all liberated countries in their striving to achieve 
economic self-sufficiency, a genuine equality of rights in international 
economic relations, in order to guarantee peaceful conditions for the 
constructive work of the peoples. All this points out the urgency of the 
themes of the current publication of the documents, which represent a 
ponderable contribution in the matter of strengthening relations of the 
USSR with the countries of Africa, and also the need for further research 
and publication work with the aim of a documentary illumination of the 
questions of relations of the USSR and the countries of Africa in the 70's 


and 80's. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo "Nauka," "Novaya i noveyshaya istoriya,” 1983 


12505 
CsO: 1807/9 
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PROLETARIAN INTERNATIONALISM BASIS OF RELATIONS AMONG SOCIALIST STATES 
Moscow VOPROSY ISTORII KPSS in Russian No 9, Sep 83, pp 88-99 


[Article by K. I. Savinov: "The CPSU and the World Communist Movement; The 
CPSU and Brother Parties of Socialist Sates in the Struggle to Strengthen 
International Relations of a New Type] 


[Text] Analyzing the essence of international relations in the "Communist 
Party Manifesto," K. Marx and F. Engels came to the conclusion that "in the 
same measure in which the exploitation of one individual by another will be 
eliminated, the exploitation of one nation by another will also be elimina- 
ted. The hostile relations between nations will fall together with the an- 
tagonism of classes within nations."! The founders of scientific communism 
thereby primarily turned attention to the class nature of international re- 
lations and to the fact that their character is determined by the essence of 
the socio-economic structure. Secondly, they answered the question as to the 
nature of relations between states where the supremacy of the exploiting 
classes has been liquidated. K. Marx called upon the working class to "strive 
toward a situation in which the simple laws of morality and fairness which 
must be the guidelines for individuals in their interaction would also become 
the supreme laws in relations between peoples." Pondering Marx's statements, 
Vv. I. ome wrote: "Is this not the ‘minimum program’ in international poli- 
tics?"-. 


V. I. Lenin deeply believed that, aside from the Soviet state, new socialist 
countries would also arise, and that the relations between them would be built 
on the basis of internationalism, 


V. I. Senin's great contribution to the theory and practice of socialist 
foreign policy consisted of the fact that he combined for the first time in 
the history of mankind the theory of scientific communism with the practice of 
conducting state foreign policy. It is from this merging of Leninist thought 
and action that the principles and methods of the socialist course in the 
international arena were born, and which even today serve to guide ®mmunists. 


The ideas of the Marxist-Leninist classics received further development in 
the works of CPSU andfraternal party leaders. "It is specifically socialism, 
facilitating the flourishing of national forms of life, “stressed CPSU Central 
Committee Secretary General, Comrade Yu. V. Andropov, “which also forms a new 
type of international and interstate relations which exclude any inequality 
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and which are based on fraternal cooperation and mutual aid."* 


The socialist coumtries are travelling unbeaten paths, creating, as indicated 
at the 26th CPSU Congress, “a new socialist world, a type of relations between 
states which is unprecedented in history, relations which are truly fair, 
equal and fraternal,"5 The mechanism of close cooperation which has been 
formed today encompasses the most varied spheres of life in the fraternal 
countries and different directions of interaction in the work of socialist 
creation. The character of these relations, according to a speech given at 
the celebrations in Moscow honoring the 60th anniversary of the formation 

of the USSR by Yu. V. Andropov, is determined by ideological unity, common 
goals, and comradely cooperation “with full respect for the interests, pecu- 
liarities and traditions of each of the countries. The basis for this is 

the principle of socialist internationalism."® 


Many books and articles by Soviet social scientists have been devoted to this 
topic.’ Even now the development of relations between the socialist states 
evokes the unwaning interest of readers in the Soviet Union as well as abroad. 
The importance of this question was pointed out by the June (1983) Plenum of 
the CPSU Central Committee, at which it was noted that “the illumination of 
activity of the CPSU and the Soviet state on the further development of 
fraternal ties between the socialist states" must be at the forefront of 
propaganda work. 


In the proposed article, the author illuminates certain aspects of the problem 
of socialist internationalism as the basis for international relations of a 
new type and characterizes the activity of the CPSU and the fraternal parties 
of collaborating countries according to the development of these relations at 
the current stage. 


zxkek 


Internationalism of the working class passes through two stages in its develop- 
ment. The first is when the proletariat, being the oppressed, poor class, 
struggles for power, i.e., the pre-October period. In our time in the non- 
socialist part of the world international solidarity of the working class is 
manifested as proletarian internationalism. 


In the second stage, when the proletariat is already in power and is the 
ruling class, i.e., in the world of socialism, the internationalism of the 
working class manifests itself in the sphere of relations between the social- 
ist states and in their internal affairs as socialist internationalism. 


Thus, the regularity of change of capitalist formation for communist has also 
conditioned the regularity of change of proletarian intermationalism into 
socialist internationalism. 


The boundary determining the transition of proletarian internationalism to 
socialist internationalism is the fact of radical change in the social posi- 
tion and conditions of activity of the working class, which has become the 
dominant class, the transformation of its vanguard -- the Marxist-Leninist 








Party -- into the ruling party and the emergence of new tasks associated 
with this. These tasks concern the building of socialism, the protection 
of revolutionary conquests, the introduction of cooperation with other 
socialist states, and the strengthening of intermational positions of world 
socialism. This immeasurably increases the responsibility of the working 
class and its communist party for the fate of social development in the 
country, and at the same time expands the social base of internationalism 
(the peasantry and intelligentsia also perceive it as the supreme ideology 
of the working class) and the sphere of its action (all the activity of 
party and stage organs and social organizations is permeated with the 
spirit of internationalism. This leads to a merging of patriotism and inter- 
nationalism. All this taken together is what determines those new traits 
which are inherent in socialist internationalism as a new stage of develop- 
ment in the solidarity of the working class, as a continuation and develop- 
ment of proletarian internationalism under new historical conditions. 


The criterion for inseparability of proletarian and socialist intermationalism 
is Lenin's position on the duty of ea:': detachment of the communist movement, 
regardless of whether it is struggling for power or whether it is already in 
power, to do “the maximum possible in one country for the development, sup- 
port, and awakening of revolution in all countries."9 However, the unity of 
class essence of both concepts still does not give reason to equate them and 
to make them synonymous. 


To recognize the spheres of action of internationalism at each of its stages 
of development means to answer the question in which case we are speaking of 
proletarian internationalism and in which case about socialist intermation- 
alism, and to use these terms accordingly. The application of both concepts 
together in the form of a double term -- proletarian and socialist inter- 
nationalism -- is substantiated in the scientific sense only when we speak 

of the spheres of action of the proletarian and socialist intermationalism 
simultaneously. 


Socialist internationalism is the basis for the interrelation of socialist 
states. "Their ever closer cooperation and agreement in the economic, 
political, cultural and all other spheres of social progress," said Socialist 
Unified German Party Central Committee General Secretary E, Honecker, "re- 
presents the further development of internationalism by the proletariat, 
which has become the dominant class. We rightly stress this cooperation, 
which is conditioned by real Socialism and its development, as something 


historically new, as socialist internationalism."! 


At the 12th Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party, BKP Central Committee 
First Secretary T. Zhivkov noted that “relations of a new type, based on 
Marxism-jeninism and socialist internationalism are being confirmed and 
developed as before between the fraternal states... Its principles of brother- 
ly friendship and solidarity, comradely mutual aid serve as the guiding princi- 
ple in relations between our states and peoples and are a strong unifying 
force in the common struggle for building socialism and communism,"!1 


The term “socialist internationalism" itself was first used by V. I. Lenin 
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in his work, “Dead Chauvenism and Living Socialism," written in December 
1914 and devoted to the question of restoring the Internationale.!? It 
gained widespread popularity for expressing the essence of inter-state re- 
lations of socialist countries after it was fixed in the Declaration of 
the Conference of Representatives of Communist and Working Parties of 
Socialist Countries in 1957.13 


The principles of socialist internationalism have been broadly reflected in 
the agreement practices of socialist states. Thus, all effective bilateral 
agreements of the Soviet Union on friendship, cooperation and mutual aid 

(on friendship and cooperation) with the socialist countries —- PRB, HPR,SRV, 
GDR, CPDR, MPR, PPR, SRR, and CzSSR contain positions stating that the 
interrelations of these countries are built in accordance with the principles 
of socialist internationalism. The USSR Constitution indicates that the 
principle of socialist internationalism is the basis for the Soviet Union's 
relations with other socialist countries. In connection with this, it was 
noted at the 26th CPSU Congress that the constitutions of most socialist 
countries stress the ideas of friendship and cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. “This shows great trust for our country," it was said in the report 
to the CPSU Central Committee Congress, "and we respond in kind. The new 
USSR Constitution proclaims friendship, cooperation and mutual aid to social- 
ist countries as the cornerstone of Soviet foreign policy."14 


In the works of Marxist historians of socialist countries dealing with inter- 
national relations, socialist intermationaliss is viewed as a system of the 
principles which comprise it: close friendship, multilateral cooperation, 
solidarity of action and comradely mutual aid in the building of socialism 
and protection of socialist conquests, respect for sovereignty, equal rights, 
independence, non-intervention in internal affairs, voluntariness and mutual 
good. 15 At the June (1983) Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, Yu. V. 
Andropov stressed that the principles of socialist intermationalism “include 
the unconditional respect for the sovereign rights of each country, as well 
as mutual comradely support and mutual aid."16 


This position fully corresponds to the viewpoint of F. Engels, who believed 
that “the international union is possible only between NATIONS, whose 
existence, autonomy and independence in internal affairs are INCLUDED [italics 
in source indicated by upper case]...in the very concept of internationalism." 


Such an approach has become particularly important today in connection with 
the fact that efforts by certain Soviet authors 18 so divide the principles 
of relations between socialist countries into two groups, into the strictly 
international (assuming that only they -- friendship, cooperation, and mutual 
aid -- exhaust the concept of socialist internationalism), and the all- 
democratic (equal rights, voluntariness, independence), might create the im- 
pression that socialist internationalism is devoid of a number of important 
qualitative characteristics inherent to it. Such an erroneous division 
allows our ideological enemies to maintain that the internationalistic and 
all-democratic principles are incompatible. The bourgeois falsifiers are 
trying to prove that the interrelations of socialist states bear an unequal 











character since they are based on the principles of socialist internation- 
alism. For example, Professor Gerhard Vettig of the FRC Federal Institute 
on Eastern and International Studies maintains that “in accordance with the 
principles of socialist internationalism in relations between the socialist 
states there is no ban on intervention in intemal affairs."19 Another 

West German author, Helmut Rumpf, writes that the principle of “proletarian- 
socialist internationalism" is, in his words, “a powerful weapon in the hands 
of the hegemonous state” (referring to the USSR) and that this principle is 
used to “justify any intervention directed at preserving the communist sys- 
tem..., as well as the dominant position of the Soviet Union"29 in this 
system. 


Such statements do not correspond to the true state of affairs in the world 
of socialism, bear a provocational character, and have for their purpose 

to weaken the influence of real socialism, to undermine the authority of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology, and to bring discord to the interational com- 
munist movement. It is for this reason that the social sciences in the 

USSR, as indicated in the June (1983) Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, 
consider one of their primary tasks as the need to further analyze the socio- 
political processes in the socialist countries, the means of multilateral 
strengthening of world socialist cooperation, and to more clearly disclose 
the specific content of the intermationalist policy of the CPSU and fratermal 
communist parties, thus giving a decisive rebuff to anti-communism. "We, 
communists," stresses Yu. V. Andropov, “proudly proclaim: history has gone 
and is going according to Marx, Engels and Lenin. Marxism-Leninism, con- 
Stantly enriched by the practice of the communist and workers parties, 

by international experience in the building of socialism and by the struggle 
for it, is even today the only true and reliable guide to action.” 


The inconsistency of the concepts of bourgeois authors, who falsify the 
character of inter-state relations of the socialist countries, is evident 
in the interrelations of the socialist countries. Their equal, mutually 
beneficial character strikingly contrasts with the politics of dominance, 
oppression and tyranny inherent in the capitalist world. Speaking at the 
25th CPSU Congress, the First Secretary of the Cuban Communist Party Central 
Committee F, Castro characterized Cuban-Seviet relations as follows: "Our 
people are proud of their relations with your great country. They present 
an example of the practice of internationalism, mutual understanding, res- 
pect and trust... Only socialism makes such relations between peoples pos- 
sible."22 


Exposing the falsifications of imperialist propaganda, the First Secretary 
of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party Central Committee, Ya. Kadar sai! 
during his stay in Moscow in July 1983 as head of the HPR party-government 
delegation that "the relations between the Hungarian Peoples Republic and 
the Soviet Union, between the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party and the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, are built on the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism and internationalism. We have common interests and goals, our 
relations develop under the sign of mutual respect and trust, and friend- 
ship between our peoples. There is complete agreement between our parties 


on the basic questions of building socialism."43 
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The objective prerequisites and possibilities of fruitful cooperation bet- 
ween countries inherent in the new social order are not realized by them- 
selves. Bringing them to life depends on consciously organized ties bet- 
ween peoples, parties and states of the socialist countries, i.e., primarily 
on the policies of the ruling communist parties, on how much they consider 
the objective rules of social development in their practical activity. "Our 
experience," writes Yu. V. Andropov, “shows that successes in the building 
of socialism come when the politics of the ruling communist party rest on 

a strong scientific basis. Any underestimation of the role of Marxist- 
Leninist science, its creative development, a narrowly pragmatic interpreta- 
tion of its tasks, overlooking the fundamental problems of the theory, or 
forced conjuncture or scholastic theorization are fraught with serious 
political and ideological consequences." 24 Touching upon the question of 
contradictions in Socialism, Yu. V. Andropov stresses the fact that both 
contradictions and difficulties are present in our society, since with the 
strengthening of the socialist way of life, only the antagonistic contra- 
dictions which are the basis for the splitting of society into hostile classes 
are overcome. However, socialism cannot serve as the deliverance from all 
contradictions and divergences in general from any of life's problems. 


This is reality. It fully confirms the prediction of V. I. Lenin who con- 
cluded, based on the teachings of K. Marx, that “antagonism and contradiction 
are net one and the same. The first will disappear, the second will remain 


under Socialism." 


The most important thing is to properly utilize the contradictions of social- 
ism as a source and stimulus for its subsequent development. Although these 
contradictions 4re non-antagonistic, they cannot be overlooked or ignored 

in politics, since they give rise to serious collisions if left unattended. 
At the June (1983) Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, Yu. V. Andropov 
especially touched upon the question of the role of the subjective factor 

in this connection, the leading role of the ruling Communist Party. He said 
that when the leading role of the Communist Party is weakened, the danger 

of slipping toward the bourgeois-reformist path of development arises. The 
connection between the party and the people is lost, and in the emerging 
vacuum there arise self-proclaimed pretenders in the role of expressing the 
interests of the workers. There is no repulse to nationalistic feelings, and 
inter-state conflicts arise, even though it would seem that there is no basis 
for them in the socialist world. As Yu. V. Andropov noted, it is especially 
important “that the existing differences do not hinder the jevelopment of 
cooperation. To ensure this is the holy responsibility of the Communists 
ruling the comwamist parties. Ultimately, the things that may divide us 

are gpeerneeny— smaller than that which we have in common as builders of 

a new society."26 


The peoples of socialist countries under the leadership of the communist 
and workers parties have made great strides in the building of S.ocialism. 
Nevertheless, the perfection of the new order, as well as the perfection of 
international relations of the new type, is a complex process which takes 
place in a difficult intermational situation. tUmperialism exerts constant 
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pressure on the socialist countries, intensifies its subversive work against 
them, and organizes mass campaigns of lies and slander.2’ At the International 
Scientific Conference which was held in April 1983 in Berlin and entitled 
"Karl Marx and the Present -- the Struggle for Peace and Social Progress," it 
was indicated that the solution of all the problems arising in the course of 
building the new society in the transitional period as well as in the period 
of creating developed, mature mcialism, depends in great part on the ability 
of the ruling communist party to keenly listen to the voice of the masses, to 
resolutely struggle against the manifestations of dogmatism and voluntarism, 
to intensify socialist democracy, to maintain a weighed, realistic policy, to 
strengthen unity and cooperation with the fraternal socialist countries, and 
to give timely, firm rebuff to any efforts of imperialism at intervention in 
internal affairs, 28 To be closer to one another -- that is the main thing 
necessary for the socialist countries in order to rebuff the onslaught of 
imperialism. The experience of history convinces us of this. 


The countries of socialist cooperation -- Bulgaria, Hungary, Vietnam, the 
German Democratic Republic, Cuba, Laos, Mongolia, Poland, Rumania, the Soviet 
Union, and Czechoslovakia have formed truly fair, equal, fraternal relations. 
They have become international not only in name, but also in their essence, 
with party and state organs, social organizations, labor collectives, and 
millions of people participating directly in them. This is the princim! 
achievement of socialism, its great service to humanity. 


Lenin's idea that communists “create entirely different international re- 
lations"29 finds practical embodiment in the life of socialist cooperation in 
that the interconnections of the ruling communist parties comprise the heart 
of the entire complex of interrelations between the fraternal countries. The 
organizing and innovative role in intensifying [these relations] belongs to 
the communists. 


As a result of the constant interaction between parties, a principle unity of 
opinions has been confirmed on all major problems of socio-economic develop- 
ment and international politics. The basis for this unity are deep mutual 
understandings, trust and agreement between the Central Committees of the 
fraternal parties and their leaders. 


A significant trait of the international relations of the new, socialist 

type is the deep interest of the ruling communist parties in each other's 
experience, in the achievements and unsolved problems of socialist construction. 
This interest which is most natural under the conditions of socialism is 
conditioned by a desire to help friends morally and materially, as weil as by 
the possibility to learn from their experience. The varied experience of the 
fraternal socialist countries which does not correspond in all ways gives, as 
Yu. ¥. Satecper indicates, “extensive material for theoretical interpreta- 
tion.” 


A great role here belongs to the communist party leaders of the fraternal 

countries, their meetings, talks and negotiations. Within the framework of 
inter-party cooperation, the exchange of party delegations at the level of 
the party Central Committee and local party organs is widely practiced es- 
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pecially for studying the experience of the fraternal countries in specific 
areas. The same purposes are pursued by contacts between state organs, manage- 
ment and social organizations, production, scientific, and creative collectives. 
The 26th CPSU Congress focused particular attention on the need to learn from 
one another. 


The results of this work are becoming ever more apparent. The operation of 
party organizations is being improved, the management of the national economy 
is being upgraded, the introduction of the latest achievements in scientific- 
technical progress is being accelerated, and the quality of service to the 
population is being improved. However, such an exchange of experience, as 
noted by CPSU Central Committee Secretary K. V. Rusakov, is capable of bring- 
ing not only huge practical benefit, “it strengthens the feeling of mutual 
respect and trust which has formed between the workers of the socialist states 
and serves a good school of international education."31 


Characterizing the new type of international relations inherent in the world 
of socialism, it is important to note t.at simultaneously with the flourish- 
ing of every socialist nation and the strengthening of its sovereignty there 

is a process of gradual closening of the socialist countries. This process 

is expressed in an intensification of the mutual bonds of the fraternal parties 
and states, in a multiplication of the elements of communality in their politics, 
economics, and social life, and in a gradua* evening out of the levels of 
development of the socialist countries. Within the framework of socialist co- 
operation, [this process] is with all regularity manifested as a regularity. 
The role of the ruling Marxist-Leninist parties in this great and important 
matter consists of ensuring optimal rates of development of the rapproche- 

ment process, without holding it back or forcing it and without trying to go 
ahead of the limits of real possibilities conditioned by the degree of maturity 
of socialism in each specific country. 


In the course of the accumulation of common traits in the socialist countries, 
they are forced to solve problems which are similar in their nature. The 
main thing is that they are solved not alone, but together, by the joint ef- 
forts of the fraternal countries. Thereby, the successes of the internal 
socio-economic development of each socialist country depend even more on the 
level of their cooperation with other socialist countries. Thus, the rap- 
proachement of socialist countries represents a process of bringing together 
the fraternal countries which is conditioned by a harmonious combination of 
national and international interests, the unification of their efforts in 
solving key problems of socialist and communist construction, the strengthen- 
ing of the positions of socialist countries in the international arena in the 
struggle for peace and international cooperation, for freedom and indevendence 
of peoples. 


An important trait of international relations of the new type is the common 
concern of the fraternal countries for creating favorable external conditions 
for the building of socialism and communism, as well as the joint protection 
of interests and legal rights of each socialist country against the incursions 
of imperialism. This purpose is reliably served by the established mechanism 
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of coordination of the foreign policy activity of the fratermal countries on 

a multilateral basis, primarily within the framework of the Political Con- 
sultative Committee and the Committee of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of State, 
participants of the Warsaw Pact, as well as on a bilateral basis. As noted by 
CPSU Central Committee member and USSR Minister of Foreign Affairs A. A. 
Gromyko, “the intensity of foreign policy contacts and ties which characterize 
the relations between the socialist countries are truly incomparable."? 


The Scviet Peace Program adopted at the 24th CPSU Congress and further develop- 
ed at the 25th and 26th party congresses expresses the hopes of all peoples 

for peace, relaxation of tensions, and disarmament. This may explain that 

it has obtained the approval and full support of the ruling parties in countries 
of the socialist alliance. Their foreign policy actions taken jointly and 
coordinated within the framework of the Political Consultative Committee and 

on a bilateral basis is directed at curtailing the arms race and at disarmament, 
at the elimination of military conflicts and preventing global nuclear war. It 
is important that in the struggle for this end the countries of the socialist 
alliance speak out from identical positions. At the 26th CPSU Congress it was 
stressed that: “Our strength is in unity and solidarity."33 


At the 10th Congress of the Socialist Unified Party of Germany it was indicated 
that the union with the USSR and the GDR's membership in the concord of social- 
ist states are a stable basis for its safety and success in the building of 

a developed socialist society. "As in recent years," said E. Honecker at the 
Congress, “we will continue to promote the further strengthening of unity and 
solidarity in the cooperation of our states,"34 


The 5th Congress of the Vietnamese Communist Party ascertained the strengthen- 
ing of friendship and the expansion of cooperative relations with the fraternal 
socialist countries on the principles of Marxism-Leninism and socialist inter- 
nationalism. Having expressed the resolution for continued active strengthening 
of the military cooperation and development of multilateral Vietnamese-Soviet 
cooperation the Secretary General of the Vietnamese Communist Party Central 
Committee, Le Zuan, said from the podium: "We see this as a guarantee of 
victory for our people in defense of their homeland and in building socialisn, 

a strengthening of national independence and the positions of socialism on 

the Indochinese penninsula." 35 


In the summary report of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia to the 16th Party Congress, CPC Central Committee Secretary General 

G. Husak announced: “Alliance and close cooperation with the Soviet Union are 
for us not only a revolutionary legacy, but also a vital contemporaneity. They 
give us confidence, on which all our plans and prospects for further develop- 
ment are based."36 During the visit of the CzSSR party~government delegation 

to the USSR in 1982, he indicated that Czech-Soviet relations are a “really 
strong union of equal states and are characterized by the sincere friendship 

of millions of workers in our countries."? 


The readiness to make their contribution to the work of strengthening social- 
ist cooperation was stressed at congresses of Marxist-leninist parties of 
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other socialist coumtries as well. As T. Zhivkov noted at the 12th Congress of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party, “It is along this path that by our common ef- 
forst we are nearing the time of the multilateral economic, ideaological and 
political integration and voluntary fraternal union of free peoples of the 
world which were predicted by Marxism-Leninism."38 


The realization of principles of socialist internationalism in the practice of 
mutual relations between the CEMA countries has ensured the growth of each 
one's economic capacity and of the entire socialist concord as a whole. The 
portion of CEMA member countries which today comprise 18.7 percent of the ter- 
ritory and 10.4 percent of the world's population has risen in the world total 
on industrial production from 18 percent to 33 percent, and by national income 
from 15 to 25 percent. In the 70's their economic growth rates were double 
those of the developed capitalistic states. 


The sociaJist way of life has forever freed the workers of the CEMA member 
countries from exploitation and social insecurity. It has provided full 
employment, an increase in the real income of the population, an expansion 
of public consumption funds spent for free education, public health, and 
organization of rest for the workers. Residential construction has taken on 
great scope: every year millions of people get new apartments or improve 
their housing conditions. 


The cooperation of the CEMA countries is characterized by comprehensive forms 
today encompass entire branches of production, science and technology. Social- 
ist economic integration has become an integral part of life, a strong and 
stable factor in comprehensive progress of the fraternal countries. New, 
improved methods and forms of international cooperation have been developed 

in the course of implementing the comprehensive program of socialist economic 
integration, long-term target programs of cooperation, and bilateral iong- 
term programs of specialization and cooperation. This consists of the coordi- 
nation of the five-year national economic plans and the application of joint 
efforts by the fraternal coun’ries for the construction of such major indus- 
trial sites as the "Soyuz" gas line, whose extent is almost 3,000 kilometers, 
the ever-increasing new electrical transmission lines in the "Mir" power 
system, the Ust-Ilimsk Cellulose Plant and the “Erdenet™ Ore Dressing Combine 
in Mongolia, the nickel plants in Cuba, and many other new construction sites. 





Today socialist cooperation is the most dynamic, stable and progressive eco- 
nomic force in the world. The concord countries are on the whole success- 
fully resolving the tasks of building socialism. However, they do encounter 
some complex problems which are associated primarily with the difficulties 
of transition to an intensive path of economic development. 


A creative search is needed. The interpretation of the experience of building 
socialism and the emerging problems and the creative development of arxism- 
eninism with the necessary condition of holding true to its basic principles 
are viewed by the CPSU as an important and ever-current task. 








Among the serious tasks facing the concord countries, Yu. V. Andropov speci- 
fied the following as being the most important: protecting socialist conquests 
against the onslaught of imperialism; the joint struggle for strengthening 
peace and relaxation of tensions; further improvement in political cooperation; 
and giving new impetus to the process of economic integration. 49 The June 
(1983) Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee stressed the current importance 

of these tasks under conditions of serious complication in the recent inter- 
national situation, when the “class enemy is openly proclaiming its intent to 
liquidate the socialist order," while "President Reagan has called for a new 
‘crusade’ against communism." 


Life convinces us with new force that the protection of socialist conquests 
against the onslaught of imperialism is an international duty. This by no 
means signifies an infringement on the sovereignty of socialist countries, as 
our ideological enemies proclaim, usually referring to the events in Czecho- 
slovakia in August of 1968. In reality, the sovereignty of socialist Czecho- 
Slovakia, as noted by G. Husak, was strengthened and reinforced as a result 
of the victory achieved in the struggle against counter-revolution by the 
healthy forces of the party and the society with the international support 

of the Soviet Union and other fraternal countries. "There does not exist," 
he said, "an abstract concept of sovereignty of a socialist state. The real 
expression of this sovereignty is the power of the working class, the implemen- 
tation of the guiding role of the communist party."42 


The very concept of state sovereignty under conditions of socialism is filled 
with a new class content which expresses the interest of all the working 
people and which is directed toward the real provision of those social rela- 
tions, that social order, on which the given state is based and which it re- 
presents. The protection of socialist conquests against any encroachments on 
the part of enemy forces signifies the protection of state sovereignty. 


This is evidenced by the events which were associated with the crisis situa- 
tion in Poland. We know that the USA and other NATO countries, breaking the 
elementary norms of international law, resorted to various forms of pressure 
on Poland for the purpose of exacerbating the international situation in an 
attempt to complicate cooperation in Europe. At the meeting of the Political 
Consultative Committee in Prague in January of 1983, the Warsaw Pact member 
states with all decisiveness proclaimed their solidarity with the position of 
the PPR in that any attempts at outside intervention on questions relating 
exclusively to its competence are counter to generally accepted norms of 
international relations and will meet firm opposition. They resolutely dis- 
cussed the "sanctions" introduced by the USA and certain other western countries 
against Poland, confirming the fact that the PPR may expect poral, political 
and economic support from the fraternal socialist countries. 3 


The readiness of the ruling Marxist-Leninist parties to further contribute 

in ensuring the reliable safety of the union of fraternal states joined by 

the Warsaw Pact has particularly great importance in the present international 
situation. As stressed in the speech presented by Politburo member and CPSU 
Central Committee Secretary M. S. Gorbachev at the celebration meeting in Moscow 
dedicated to the 113th anniversary of V. I. Lenin's birth, “the most important 
factor in the struggle for peace is the growing unity of the fraternal social- 
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ist states, their close solidarity, and their loyalty to the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism and socialist internationalism."44 


The resolution to bar the road to war was demonstrated by the Prague (1983) 
conference of the PCC [Puiitical Consultative Committee] whose participants 
again confirmed that socialism and peace are inseparable, and that the struggle 
to weaken the threat of war, to curtail the arms race, has beenad still is the 
pivot point of the foreign policy of socialist countries. The June (1983) 
Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee noted that: "With all the acuteness of 
international relations, the CPSU is deeply convinced as before that the nuclear 
madness can be stopped."45 The complex of new and specific measures proposed 
by the Warsaw Pact countries creates a real basis for moving ahead in negotia- 
tions directed at stopping the arms race and at disarmament, and at preventing 
global nuclear war. This constitutes a proposal to conclude an Agreement on 
mutual nonapplication of military force and maintenance of peaceful relations 
between the countries of .he Warsaw Pact Organization and NATO. This is also 

a proposal for both military-political unions not to propagate their actions to 
new regions -- Asia, Africa, and Latin America. This also constitutes the con- 
structive initiatives of the Soviet Union at the Soviet-American negotiations 
in Geneva on curtailing nuclear weapons in Europe and on limiging strategic 
nuclear arms. 


The document jointly adopted at the meeting held on 28 June 1983 in Moscow 

by the leading party and state representatives of the PRB, HPR, GDR, PPR, SRR, 
USSR and CzSSR contains an appeal to the European countries to do everything 
necessary to withdraw the nuclear threat from Europe, to turn it into a 
continent of peace free from medium-range and tactical nuclear weapons, into 

a continent where all the states would cooperate on the basis of full equality 
and mutual respect. All these initiatives, as stressed at the June (1983) 
Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, are evidence that "socialism is con- 
tinuing its peaceful offensive"4®, and that the ‘o!ntly determined common 
foreign policy course “will be an ever stronger merging of the opinions and 
positions of the fraternal countries."47 


The aggravation of the international situation does not accidently place 
before the socialist concord countries the question of further development 

of political interaction. The most important instrument for this is the 
Organization of the Warsaw Pact. The fraternal countries have already ac- 
cumulated considerable positive experience. However, as Yu. V. Andropov said, 
"that which was suitable yesterday is in need of improvement today."48 Life 
requires the search for means which would make political contacts within the 
framework of socialist cooperation even closer, systematic and regular, and 
even more effective. The solution to the indicated problem is as<«ociated 
with the search for new organizational forms which to a significant degree 
determine the effectiveness of cooperation, and thereby the further success 
of the socialist countries in the sphere of domestic policy as well as in the 


international arena, 





The political cooperation of the socialist concord countries is becoming 
deeper and more multi-faceted through the efforts of the ruling Marxist- 
Leninist parties. This is evidenced by the exhange of high-level party- 








government delegations held in 1982-1983, the bilateral meetings of party 

and state leaders of the USSR and fratermal countries held in Moscow, and 

all the activity of the Warsaw Pact Organization and its supreme organ -- 

the Political Consultative Committee. As Yu. V. Andropov noted in his meet- 
ing with Ya. Kadar at the Kremlin on 20 July 1983, “the political calendar 

of the socialist countries is tightly filled with mutual meetings -- both 
multi-lateral and bi-lateral. This is associated with the objective necessity 
of further increasing the effectiveness of cooperation between our countries, 
of transferring it to a significantly higher... qualitatively new level."49 


In their politics and practical activity, the socialist countries must also 
consider the ever more persistent efforts on the part of their class enemies, 
particularly the imperialist circles of the USA, to accelerate the process 

of political integration within NATO and other associations of westem 
countries. These efforts are accompanied by the creation of corresponding 
political institutes and by the expansion of their political interaction 
under the dominating influence of the militant course of the U.S. administra- 
tion headed by President Reagan. 


The response to the hopes of aggressive imperialist circles to weaken and 
suppress socialism has been a further strengthening of unity and solidarity 
of socialist cooperation. Convincing evidence of this fact are the celebra- 
tion measures taking place in December 1982 in Moscow associated wit! the 

60th anniversary of the formation of the USSR, at which delegations from 

the fraternal countries participated at the highest level. In their speeches, 
the leaders of delegations from ruling Marxist-.eninist parties proclaimed 
their readiness to strengthen the unity of socialist concord countries. 


Conferences of Communist Party Central Committee secretaries from the social- 
ist concord countries on international, ideological, and organizational 
questions have become traditional. Thus, on 14-15 March 1983 in Moscow the 
regular conference of Central Committee Secretaries from the communist and 
worker's parties of Bulgaria, Hungary, Vietnam, the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, Cuba, Laos, Mongolia, Poland, Rumania, the Soviet Union, and Czechoslova- 
kia was held and dealt with intermational and ideological questions. There 
was an exchange of opinions about the current tasks of political, ideological 
and propaganda work associated with the development of the international 
situation and with realization of the foreign policy initiatives of the 
socialist states. The conference participants discussed in detail the 
question of deepening cooperation of the fraternal parties in the sphere of 
information-propaganda activity on foreign policy problems, 29 The importance 
and necessity of improving ideological cooperation and of broadly utilizing 
the reserves for the joint struggle against imperialist propaganda, which is 
trying to sow the seeds of nationalism and revisionism, was pointed out at 
the June Plenum of the Central Committee. 


New evidence of increasing mutual ties was the consultative meeting of 
Central Committee secretaries of the ruling Marxist-Leninist parties of 
CEMA member states held on 26-28 April 1983 in Moscow. Questions associated 
with the further improvement and deepening of their economic and scientific- 
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technical cooperation were examined. 7 Generalizing the practice of im- 
plementing such measures, Ya. Kadar evaluated the real need for them for the 
purpose of exchanging experience between fraternal parties as follows: "Based 
on the principle of collective wisdom, we participate in conferences in order 
to become wiser, to see more, to know more, and if need be, to correct our 
point of view."53 


It has already become a tradition for the leaders of the fratermal parties 

to discuss at bilateral meetings and on a multi-lateral order the most inm- 
portant problems of mutual economic cooperation. We know that at the 26th 
CPSU Congress, an initiative was proposed and unanimously approved for calling 
a conference of leaders of fraternal parties and states within the framework 
of the CEMA for the purpose of giving new impetus to the process of economic 
integration, i.e., for solving the cardinal questions associated with accelera- 
ting the transition of socialist concord coumtries to an intensive path of 
national economic development. Among the problems which have come to a 

head are the rapprochement of structures of the economic mechanisms, the 
further development of direct ties between ministries, associations and enter- 
prises participating in cooperation, the creation of joint companies, and 

the introduction of other forms of uniting efforts and resources of the 
socialist countries. Primary attention is given here to the development of 
those sectors which are capable of revolutionizing the production process, 

of giving a significant savings of expenditures, and of sharply increasing 
labor productivity and product quality. 


As Yu. V. Andropov noted at the June Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, 
the discussion relates to a qualitatively new level of economic integration 
of the fratermal countries. In perspective, integration will become deeper, 
all-encompassing and effective, reliable ensuring the strengthening the 
national economies of the participating countries. The joint efforts of 
the CPSU and the fraternal parties are directed toward this end. >4 


zak 


The history of the formation and development of socialist cooperation shows 
with all clarity what heights of true equality and friendship can be achieved 
by relations between peoples which are based on the Leninist principles of 
socialist intermationalism., The new type of international relations allows 
the fraternal countries to solve difficult and varied problems in the process 
of building socialism, including also under conditions of increasing counter- 
action and openly hostile actions on the part of the aggressive forces of 
imperialism. Following this course, the ruling communist parties are making 
a decisive contribution to the search for and development of new directions 
and forms of unifying the workers and to the work of building socialism and 
communism. As indicated in the resolution of the CPSU Central Committee, 
"On the 80th Anniversary of the Second Congress of the Russian Social 
Democratic Workers Party," the questions of strengthening friendship and 
cooperation with the fraternal countries “have always occupied and will al- 
ways occupy a special, priority place in the international policies of the 
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CPSU and the Soviet state," since the strength and promise of ultimate 
success of the socialist countries lies in their unity. 
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THE NONALIGNED MOVEMENT AND THE IDEOLOGY OF IMPERIALISM 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 83 pp 7-9 


[Article by Mkrtich Mnatsakanyan, Dr Sc (Philos) ] 


[Text } 


T he problems linked with the essen- 
ce of the nonaligned movement 
and the character of its activities wi- 
th'n the framework of international re- 
jations loom large in the contempo- 
tary world ideological struggle. Ideo- 
logists of imperialism are seeking to 
falsity and distort the history of the 
movement, its role in the world, to 
hamper the implementation of its an- 
ti-imperialist, historically progressive 
t and undermine and weaken the 
movement. Today, however, politicians 
and idcologists of imperialism are no 
longer able to oppose it overt!y, sin- 
ce they have to reckon with its in- 
ternational prestige. Many leaders of 
the imperialist states, including Ro- 
nald Reagan, Helmut Kohl, Margaret 
Thatcher and others, sent ial mes- 
sages to the Seventh Conference of the 
Heads of State and Government of 
the Nonaligned Countries in Delhi in 
a bid to exert the desired impact on 
the course of the proceedings of that 
international forum. In his message to 
Indira Gandhi R. Reagan, for example, 
advises her that the ference should 
return to the ideals on the basis 
of which the movement was created. ' 

Imperialism resorts to camouflaged 
and refined forms and methods of car- 
rying out ideological subversion di- 
rected at undermining the nonaligned 
movement, applying a mixture of ab- 


stract discourse, “research”, diehard 
anti-communism, hue and about 
the “Soviet menace", and bringing 


pressure to bear on certain countries 
of the movement. 

imperialism carries out its onslaught 
— the nonaligned movement 
along several principal lines: a) aga- 
inst the consistently anti-imperialist, 
revolutionary forces inside the move- 
ment with the aim of discrediting and 
isolating them and thus undermining 
anti-imperialist trends of the entire 
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movement; b) against the unification, 
on an anti-imperialist basis, of the 
member countries of the nonaligned 
movement with the aim of _— 
them, setting certain groups of coun- 
tries against each other, and inciting 
strife and suspicion; c) agains’ the 
united anti-imperialist front of the 
nonali countries and socialist 
states; d) in support of preserving 
positions of the conservative forces in- 
side the nonali movement and, 
consequently, influence of bour- 
geois, imperialist policy and ideology 
on that movement. 

Though these strategic aims of im- 
perialism have been camoufla ca- 
refwily. they can be di how- 
ever, in its i 1 and political 
concepts and in the writings by bo- 
urgeois authors. In recent —— the- 
re appeared quite a few and 
artic in the Marxist and all — 
gressive scientific literature, = 
with the nonaligned movement a 
criticising, among other things, the 
theories inimical to the movement. The 
works by scholars of the developin 
countries themselves, notably those o 
India, made a weighty contribution to 
that subject. Enhanced attention to 
this problem is due to the fact that 
with the intensification of the ideologi- 
cal struggle in the world arena and 
the spread of trends toward returning 
to cold war methods, which are ob- 
served in the policies pursued by the 
imperialist quarters, bourgeois writers 
are attempting to revise the milesto- 
nes in the development of the nona- 
ligned movement, and counterpose 
the movement of the 1950s-1960s to 
its contemporary stage. 

Today imperialist ideologists are 
making wide use of the new theoreti- 
cal premises, seeking at the same 
time to galvanise the obsolete provi- 
sions elaborated in the 1!950s-1960s. 








nes, concepts, anti-communist state- 
ments, etc. First and foremost. these 
include the concept of “erosion” of 
the nonaligned movement, its “depar- 
ture from sitial objectives”, “equidis- 
tance” from ihe locs, “equal dan- 
ger”, end “neutzalism”. It should be 
eniphasised that these theories are as- 
— not only to distort and fal- 
sily the history and originality of the 
nonaligned movement, raise and ex- 
-y its y= in a different a 
primar ischarge an importan 
rt ea and class —_— give 
vice, impose slogans on mo- 
vement, determine its platform and 
activities, taking account of the in- 
terests of the i ialist policy. 

The “erosion of the nonali mo- 
verment™ is a new ideological concept 
which is intertwined with another con- 
cept, that of the “departure from ini- 
tial objectives”. What is their con- 
tent? 

The point of + for bourge- 
ois au is as follows: at the jun- 
cture of the 1970s-1980s “erosion” of 
the nonali movement made itself 
felt. Donald Zagoria (USA) points 
to a deep split in the nonali mo- 
vement.? Fouad Ajami (USA) holds 
that the nonaligned movement abando- 
= its —= 7 to keep equi. 

ance from wo wey 

William Leogrand (USA) tries to 
prove the existence of “erosion” by 
the fact that the choice of Cuba as 
the venue for holding 2a summit 
conference and, consequently, as Cha- 
irman of the nonaligned movement up 
to 1982 symbolises a dramatic shift of 
its political centre to the left.* Accor- 
d to the author, this means a de- 
parture from the tasks of decolonisa- 
tion, economic objectives of the move- 
ment, the concept of neutralism vis-a- 
vis the blocs, e!- S. Morgan (USA) 
writes that Cub. which regards the 
USSR as its natural ally, is far 

from Nehru's principle of an 
identical attitude toward the superpo- 
wers and non-participation in their 
aflairs.* The author expressed hope 
that in Delhi it would be possible to 
return to the initial principles of the 


Imper list ideologists 
ia spare no 
eflort today to claim that the uniting 
basis of the nonaligned movement 
has allegediy disappeared, that the 
p between anti-imperialist declara- 
ions, condemnation of neocolonialism, 
racism, and so on and the unresolved 
problems in the newly-free countries, 
and the everyday s of their peop- 
les has broadened. To lay bare the 
false character of these ssscrtions, a 
clearcut answer should be given tw 
the following tions: what has 
brought to life nonaligned inove- 


ment, whai were its une initial 
objectives, platiorm and activities? 

As a concept and politics, the non- 
aligned movement emerged prior to its 
organisational formation. Of course, 
the concrete historical conditions un- 
der which it was emerging and deve- 
ee pe struggle between the two 


social systems, the cold war 
launched by imperialism against co- 
untries of the socialist community, the 
formation of imperialist military blocs 
and, as 2 result, the emergence of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organisation of so- 
cialist countries, and the threat of a 
new war—largely explain some essen- 
tial features of the nonaligned move- 
ment, though not principal ones. The 
most profound sources of the move- 
ment are in the crisis and the disin- 
tegration of the imperialist colonial 
Sysiem, the powerful upsurge of the 
national liberation revolution after 
World War Il, and in the emergence 
of the yo independent states in the 
international arena, which occupied a 
special place within the system of the 
world capitalist economy and which 
were unwilling to play the part of 
junior partners of oe _ be- 
gan against ua 
sition within that system. — 
The newly-free countries came to 
face the task of overcoming backward- 
ness, creating beneficial conditions 


for social and and 
consolidat political independence 
However met with 


and practice of neocolonialism wi 

which the imperialist powers counte- 
red the legitimate aspirations of the 
developing countries in a bid to esta- 
blish new, indirect forms of politi- 
cal control over the newly-free states, 
= A —- ¥ dependent 
and consequently exp status wi- 
thin the system of the world capita- 
list economy. Imperialism was fever- 
ishly setting up military blocs 
SEATO, the Baghdad Pact, CENTO), 
rawing into them some newly-free 
countries by gross pressure and black- 
mail. In this situation the young sta- 
tes were compelled to ensure themsel- 
ves favourable external conditions for 
safeguarding and stren ing their 
national sovereignty solving the 


From the outset, the strategic 
objectives of nonaligned move- 
ment, formulated in its documents, 
were openly anti-imperialist: preserva- 
tion of peace and international! securi- 
ty; assistance to the national libera- 
t movements; pursuance of inde- 
pendent policy based on peaceful co- 
existence and non-participation in mi- - 
litary blocs: protection of sovereignty 
and creating conditions for succes. 
sful economic development; change of 
inequitable relations within the sys- 
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tem of the world capitalist economy; 
democratisation of all international 
ties, and so on. The objectives of the 
nonaligned movement, its essence and 
sources can be understood and explai- 
ned through the prism of vital issues 
which the young states faced imme- 
a Such = as os 
or peace, averting war and sctt 

international cain ie political 
means were no = a wD to 
them. The urgent need to solve them 
was dictated by historical necessity of 
ensuring conditions and factors for 
genuine national emancipation, inde- 


—_—e a a , oo pro- 
yoy to B. N. Kaul, au- 
her of New Horizons a Non-Align- 


ment, published in Delhi, this is pre- 
cisely the core of all the tasks faced 
by nonali movement. This is 
why, B. N. Kaul concludes, the move- 
ment is an anti-imperialist, anti-colo- 
nial, anti-racist, and anti-chauvinistic 
force. * 
Falsifying the sources and initial 
objectives of the movement, bour 
itologists are seeking to prove si- 
multaneously that the latter has ex- 
hausted itself and lost its signifi- 
cance. For example the London — 


wrote about the a a 
that since ‘a oy — 


ceded into the so had one of 
the reasons for oy movement's exis- 
tence.’ Walter Klemense (USA) de- 
nies the constructive role of the mo- 
verment in international affairs. He 
advised delegates of the Seventh 
Dethi Conference to mind their own 
internal problems. * 

Historical facts, however, attest to 
the ite, and the results of the 
Seventh Conference demonstrated that 
the nonaligned movement was building 
up its anti-imperialist spy x 
rather than suffered from erosion or de- 
parted from its initial aims and tasks. 


The nonaligned movement is a ba- 
sically new and complicated social 
movement which came into being un- 
der the specific conditions of the post- 
war stage. It includes political stra- 
tegy, socio-economic, and ideological 
movement and a certain sub-system 
within the 1 systern of interna- 
tional relations. Jawaharlal Nehru re- 
garded the movement as a complex so 
cial phenomenon, a political strategy 
and a certain international system. * 
N. M. Khilnani, an Indian scholar, 
Stresses justly that the struggle for a 
new international economic order as 
an aspect in the nonalignment activi- 
lies possesses tremendous anti-imperia- 
list potentialities and is inseparabie 
from the political and ideoiogical 
Struggle against imperialism, colonia- 
lism and neocolonialism. '° 





The concepts of “equidistance™ and 
“neutralism™ were set forth simulta- 
with the emer of the non- 
ali movement as actually a 
class zad ideological response of im- 
perialism to the striving of the young 
states toward unification. : 
cepts were designed to fulfill a om. 
ber of socio-political functions in the 
struggle against the national libe- 
ration movement. J. F. Dulles, the 
— US Secretary of State, declared 
“= nonalignment to be “im- 
or ans Morgenthau, a political 
scientist, described the movement as 
“moral indifierence” and defined it as 
a function of the balance of forces 
on © Lefevre, another 


weutralism or nonali 

rect response to the cold war and 

that Afro-Asian neutralism is a fun- 

ction of bipolarity, thus having in 

mind the same “equidistance from the 
wers”. 


ince the inter half of the 1970s 
these views, wy + * 
ged, were again ght to 
refront by oerts list ideo dclogiss 
their response to the further lop- 
ment of anti-imperialist trends in 
nonaligned movement. It is also in- 
dicative that the ~~ aly movement 
is now oa hy departing ~ its 
— —to preserve istan- 

yam (he superpowers, rather than 
i & swe ae b policy of neu- 
tralism. '* Since the linked with 
the new generation of the —s 
ment leaders did not materialise, the 
ideologists of imperialism are now cal- 
ling on them to learn from the “Ban- 
dung generation”, i.¢., from Nehru and 
Nasser. '* 

The anti-imperialist thrust of the non- 
aligned movement objectively brings 
it closer to the other forces of peace 
and social ess. In a bid to we- 
aken this t W. Klemense advi- 
ses the movement to go over from 
negativism—in word and in decd—to 
positive programmes within the ira- 
mework of the whole movement as re 
gards the bloc policy."* Thus he ex- 
presses the hopes cherished by impe- 
rialism to impart anti-socialist and 
anti-Soviet features to the nonaligned 
movement. 

Indeed, an analysis of the coneeptu- 
al content of neutralism and the non- 
aligned movement, the correlation be- 
tween them as diferent phenomena in 
international aflairs will help get a 
more profound understanding the 
contemporary ideological struggle on 
this subject. In its classica! form neu- 
tralism means amorphous and passi- 
ve pacifism aimed chiefly at surviving 
and strengthening one’s own sovere- 
ignty. From the very outset, the non- 
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aligned movement could not be neu- 
tral by virtue of the tasks faced by 
the newly-free countries immediately 
after they won political independence. 
From the very beginning, the leaders 
of the movement had no hesitations or 
vacillations as regards the definition 
of its character. Jawaharlal Nehru 
took a clearcut stance. He stressed that 
if India a = tae » 
grouping’, this nothing 

with soxtraliom, passivity or isolati- 
on in international affairs, neither is it 
tantamount to the falling between 
two stools.* It was precisely in non- 
alignment that he saw a chance for 
India to take part actively, constructi- 
vely and independently in tackling 
world aflairs and im progressive re- 
Structuring of international rclations 
J. Nehru made another indicative sta- 
tement to the efiect that India could 
not be neutral when she cncounicred 
aggression, oppression, cxploitation, 
discrimination and injustice. 

Indeed, Nehru’s line manifested its 
anti-imperialist traits under the speci- 
fic conditions of imperialism's fanning 
of the cold war cgainst socialist co- 
untries. Thus, Dul said that they 
who are not with the US are against it. 
This is also testified cloquently by the 
statement of H. Morgenthau, 2n anti- 
communist politologist, who declared 
that the nonaligned movement had 
quietly joined the Soviet bloc. * 

As for the nonalignmen. concept, if 
we take it in the “negating” aspect, 
i.e., primarily in the light of the “non- 
alignment with blocs”, this siand has 
nothing in common with neutralism. 
Sarada Mitra, an Indian scholar, no- 
ted not without reason that the newly- 
free countries had no choice but as to 
which blocs to join because in Asia 
and Africa (to say nothing of Latin 
America) there have never been any 
military blocs set up by the Soviet 
Union. There were only blocs formed 
by US imperialism, e. g- SEATO 
and the Baghdad Pact. In this situ- 
ation the option was either to join 
these blocs or to stay outside them. 
The latter stand was calied “non- 
alignment”, S. Mitra stresses. 

The tendentious and artificial natu- 
re of the concepts of “equidistance™ 
and “equal danger” is sclii-cvident 
Objective factors and regularities of 
our day and age and the objective ne- 
eds of the historical progress of the 
newly-iree countries predcicrmine not 
only the anti-imperialist stance of the 
nonaligned movement, but also the 
rapprochement of these countries with 
the USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries. There exists a solid basis for 
such rapprochement and cooperation 
What does unite them specifically? In 


Asia and Africa Today, 1983. 





his book B. N. Kaul sinmgies out the 
following factors: the nonaligned 
countries and the socialist states favour 
a truly lasting peace; the former and 
the latter oppose resolutely all forms 
of aggression, racism, imperialism, co- 
lonialism, neocolonialism, and hegemo- 
nism. * 

Indian author N. D. Malaviya no- 
tes that the entire logic of the non- 
aligned movement demands that it con- 
stantly strengthen the bonds of so- 
hdarity with all peaceloving forces, 
those of progress, and social justice. 
Otherwise it would be unable to pre- 
serve and consolidate its significance 
as a truly positive and independ:-nt 
factor in iniernational affairs, and ¢.n- 
tribute to the strengthening of peace, 
and to the struggle against imperia- 
lism, colonialism and racism, i.e, to 
approach the goals for the sake of 
which it had come into being. 
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OAU--TWO DECADES OF ACTIVITIES 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 83 pp 10-13 


[Article by Zinaida Tokareva, Cand Sc (Hist) } 


{Text ] 


T wenty years heve passed since Al- 
rican states, whose overwhelming 
majority had at thet time just thrown 
off the colonial yoke, set up (on May 
25, 1963) the Organisation of African 
Unity (OAV). This organisation symbo- 
lises their i , thereby sho- 
wing thet they are an influential poli- 
tical force of the contemporary world. 

The OAU is th: bigges? regional or- 
ganisation uniting now all 50 inde- 
pendent stetes of the continent, which 
constitute the most numerous contin- 
gent in the nonsliqned movement. it 
has traversed «¢ difticult path marked 
by achievements and seibecks in set- 
tling diverse problems subordinated to 
their ultimate goal, i. e., the strengthe- 
ning of solidarity of Alricar: countries 
and peoples in the name of progress. 


AGAINST COLONIALISM, RACISM, 
AND IMPERIALISM 


The concept of African unity came 
into being and momentum in 
the course of nations! liberation 
struggle waged by the peoples of Af- 
rica who increasingly realised that they 
would be able to drive away the fo- 
reign oppressors only by joint effort. 
Anti-colenialism has always been «a 
most importent principle of African 
unity. The OAU Charter contains a clear- 
cut definition of this principle: “To 
eradicate al! forms of colonielism from 
Africa.” The document adopted simul- 
taneously with the Cherter and entitled 
“Decolonisation” determines measures 
which the member states pledged to 
cerry out to speed up “unconditional 
attainment of national independence 
by all African territories which are 
still under foreign domination”. the 
Liberation Committee, « special body 
within the OAU framework, was entrus- 
ted to maintain contacts with national 
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liberation movements and coordinate 
assistance to them. 

The OAU oromoted, to different ex- 
texts and in diverse forms, the winning 
of independence by e number of African 
countries, notably the former Portugue- 
te colonies and Zimbabwe. If invari- 
ably included in the agenda of the 
ennua!l assemblies of the heads of sta- 
te and government, which are its sup- 
reme forums, the question of the deco- 
lonisation of these territories and bent 
every effort to draw attention of the 
world public to this issue. The perma- 
nent significance of anti-colonialism as 
a factor of African unity is now clear- 
ly menifested in the unanimous support 
given by OAU members to the patriots 
of South Africa and Namibia, the sup- 
port demonstrating the Organisation's 
resolve to put an end to colonialism 
mn Africa. 

The struggle against racism and its 
monstrous spring—the regime of 
apartheid in South Africa—is a major 
direction of the OAU activities since 
its inception. Far from limiting itself to 
mere condemnation of this criminal 
system of re-ial oppression, the OAU 
has supported ecvnomic, diplomatic 
and other sanctions against Pretoria. it 
hes set up a Standing Commitiee on 
Sanctions, with Algeria, Ghana, Gabon, 
Zambia, Libya, Nigeria ad Sierra Leo- 
ne as its members. 

Working for putting an end to the 
illegitimate occupation of Namibie by 
South African troops and for exercising 
the right of the Namibisen people to 
selfl-determination, the OAU is confi- 
dent that « peaceful settlement of the 
issue is possible only on the basis of 
Resolution 435 of the UN Security Co- 
uncil, which provides for the w thdra- 
wal of South African troops fr » Ne- 
mibie end the holding of elections to 
@ constituent assembly under interne- 
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ding materia! and military assistance to 
South West Africa People’s Organise- 
SWAPO) which it recognises es 


by the racist South African regime in 
relation to the neighbouring indepen- 
dent states, especially Angola and Mo- 
zambique, should be viewed in direct 
connection with the struggle for comp- 
lete decolonisation of southern Alfri- 
ca. In turn, the cohesion of the front- 
line states, the OAU members, in the 
face of Pretoria’s hostile encroachments 
is @ notable example of African unity. 

The very essence of the OAU's 
anti-colonialism end anti-racism de- 
monstrates the organisation's anti-im- 
perialist character which is predeter- 
mined objectively by such aspects in 
its activities as the overcoming of eco- 
nemic and social backwardness of Al- 
rican countries (this will be dealt 
with in ater detail below) and the 
denten of their sovereignty and 
territorial integrity. It was stated point- 
blenk in the resolution of the 7th ses- 
sion (Addis Ababa) of the Council 
of Ministers, the OAU's Executive bo- 
dy, that the “struggle against imperial- 
ism and for the liberation of Africe 
constitutes one of the OAU's principe 
objectives”. 

Politically this anti-imperialism = is 
particularly evident against the back- 
ground of the aggravation of the Ne- 
mibian problem and greater essi- 
veness of racist South Africa. The OAU 
members are well aware that the Pre- 
torie authorities succeed in continuing 
the occupation of Nemibie and pre- 
serving the system of apertheid only 
as a result of support from imperialist 
powers, primarily the USA. 

The OAU has been regularly laying 
bare the policy of procrastinations and 
manoeuvring of the so-called “contac! 
group” (USA, Great Britain, France, 
FRG, and Canada) which postpones in- 
definitely the just solution of the Na- 
mibian problem. The resolution on Ne- 
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mibia adopted by the 37th session of 
the OAU Council of Ministers (Nairobi, 
1981) condemned cooperation of the 
USA, Great Britain and France with 
South African racists. This was confir- 
med by the thrice-repeated veto in the 
UN Security Council, when the majo- 
rity of members of the world commu- 
nity demonstrated their resolve to ta- 
ke concrete political and economic 
measures to isolate the terrorist regime 
of South Africa and force the latier to 
withdrew from Namibie. It is highly 
indicative that the abovementioner’ do- 
cument openly described the South Af- 
rican regime as terrorist. The resolution 
passed at the 18th Session of the OAU 
Assembly held recently in the capital 
of Kenya also denounced members 
of the “contact group” led by the USA 
for their collusion with the racists. The 
majority of the OAU members counter 
the atiempts by the USA fo link the 
solution of the Namibien problem with 
the withdrawal from Angola of the Cu- 
ban military contingent which, as is 
well known, is there on the invitation 
of the Angolan government. 

The anti-imperislist trend of the 
OAU activities is inseparable from its 
struggle against neocolonialism, provi- 
ded for in the preamble of its Charter. 


FOR ECONOMIC PROGRESS, 
PEACE AND SECURITY 


The OAU's efforts at mobilising its 
member states toward overcoming so- 
cio-economic backwardness inherited 
from colonialism and weakening their 
dependence on imperialist powers are 

the forms of countering neoco- 
lonialism. At the same time the vital 
interest of all African states in achie- 
ving economic independence is a key 
factor of their unity. 

The 1Sth Session of the OAU Co- 
uncil of /Ainisters (Addis Ababa, 1970) 
adopted a memorandum defining the 
duties and functions of the OAU ir, 
economic and social development of 
independent African countries. Related 
questions were examined practically at 
all subsequent sessions of the leading 
OAU bodies. The Organisation also 
promoted the holding of special mul- 
tilateral conferences, seminars, etc. Of 
special significance was the convoca- 
tion in 1980 in Lagos (Nigeria) of the 
2nd Extraordinary Session of the OAU 
Assembly which worked out recom- 
mendations on the strategy of Afri- 
ca’s economic development until the 
year 2000. The programme of action 
approved by the Lagos Session envi- 
sages, among other things, the setting 
up of an African economic community. 
Of course, the implementation of this 
recommendation entails tremendous 
difficulties, and there is no guarantee 
that the community will function by 
the date that has been fixed. However, 
the very fact that such a task has been 
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put forward testifies that, in the opin:- 
on 


of 
is the 
ing the national economies of African 


or 
ty of West African States (ECOWAS), 
in 1975, which includes 16 
French-, English- and Poriuguese-speak- 
ing countries, is the biggest subregio- 
nal integration association. The Econo- 
mic Community of West Africae 
(CEAO), which includes six French- 
speaking countries, has operated in 
the seme subregion since 1972. There 
ere also some smaller associations: the 
Crganisation for the Development of 
the Senegal River, the Gambie River 
Development Organisation, etc. 

All weak points and shortcomings 
of these organisations notwithstanding 
(in particulas, a certain departure of 
the ECOWAS and the CEAO from pu- 
rely economic activities and the con- 
clusion within their framework of mi- 
litery-political agreements), the trans- 
lation into reality of the concepts of 
economic integration promotes African 
unity. 
Similar trends are gathering mo- 
mentum in other African subregions 
For example, in Central Africa Burun- 
di, Zaire and Rwanda formed the Eco- 
nomic Community of the Great Lakes 
Countries in 1976; there are also other 
economic associations in thet area. The 
formation in 1979 of the Southern Alf- 
rica Development Coordination Con- 
ference (SADCC) which was first joi- 
ned by Angola, Botswana, Zambia, 
Mozambique and Tanzania and ae year 
later by Zimbabwe, Lesotho, Malawi and 
Swaziland, contributed to the further 
development of integration processes 
in eastern and southern Africo. The 
SADCC has set itself the task of de- 
veloping mutual cooperation and 
strengthening economic ties among 
its a states to lessen their eco- 

ic dependence on South Africa. 
The end of 1981 saw the formation of 
the zone of Preferential Trade for 
Eastern and Southern Africae (the ag- 
reement on its establishment was sig- 
ned by Djibouti, Zambia, Kenya, the 
Comoro Islands, Mauritius, Malawi, So- 
malia, Uganda and Ethiopia). 

With the formation of the OAU the 
African countries got an opportunity to 
coordinate their foreign policy steps, 
being guided by the principle of non- 
alignment recorded in the Organi- 
sation’s Charter. The OAU's stand as 
regards ensuring peace end security 
was largely determined at the consti- 
tuent conference, at which a resolution 
on universal disarmament was adopted. 
It expressed, among other things, the 
conviction that African stetes should 
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coordinate and multiply their efforts 
to promote the signing of an interna- 
tional treaty on universal and complete 
disarmament. in its resolution “Disar- 
mament and Nuclear Tests” 

at the Ist Session in August 1963, the 
OAU Council of Ministers welcomed 
the signing of the Moscow Treaty 
benning nuclear tests in the atmosphe- 
re, outer space and under water. The 
overwhelming majority of the OAU co- 
untries unanimously acceded to the 1968 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, and supported 
the Declaration on the Prevention of 
Nuclear Catastrophe and the treaty 
banning the placement of any type of 
weapons in outer space, which were 
adopted at Soviet initiative at the 36th 
UN General Assembly (1981). 

The OAU has been working consis- 
tently for the turning of the indian 
Ocean into a zone of peace. The 17th 
Session of the OAU Assembly held in 
Freetown (Sierra Leone) in 1980 passed 
@ resolution demanding the demilita- 
risation of the Indian Ocean and resto- 
ration of Mauritius’ sovereignty over 
Diego Garcia, which wes seized from it 
in 1965 and illegally transferred by 
Great Britain to the USA. The latter 
has built there a military base which 
is the bi in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. The participants in the 18th 
Session of the OAU Assembly held in 
Nairobi (the capital of Kenya) in 1981 
came out resolutely for the turning 
of the Indian Ocean into a zone of 
peace. 

lt should be pointed out, however, 
that some OAU countries abandon a 
firm anti-militaristic stand (Egypt, Ke- 
nya, Somalia and the Sudan) and give 
permission to build US military bases 
and conduct large-scale military exer- 
cises on their territories, though the 
majority of them holds this stand. 


The OAU has spared no effort to 
bring closer the stands of its members 
with respect to the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. The resolution passed at the afo- 
rementioned 17th Session of the OAU 
Assembly expresses solidarity with the 
Arab people of Palestine and demands 
that Israel withdraw from all occupied 
Arab territories, including East Jeruse- 
lem. It also condemns any separate 
agreements with Tel Aviv, including 
those which are concluded or may be 
concluded without participation of the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation. The 
OAU regarded the Israeli air raid on 
the nuclear research centre in iraq 
in June 1981 as a deliberate act of 
, oe posing @ threat to peace 

urity. In December 1981 Chair- 
man of the OAU Daniel Arap Moi 
described as “totally unacceptable” the 
decision of Israel to extend its jurisdic- 
tion to the Golan Heights which bel- 
ong to Syria, inesmuch es if “under- 
mines efforts aimed at searching for 
ways of settling the Middle East issue”. 











and political orientations of African 
countries, their differentiation as fo the 
level of economic development, ethnic 
and religious distinctions, etc. It should 
also be taken into account that the 
OAU is not @ supra-government orge- 
nisation invested with powers but is 
actually a consultative body. 

African continent cannot but expe- 
rience the influence of such a global 
factor as the existence of the two con- 
fronting world social systems—socia- 
lism and capitalism. 


DIALECTICS OF UNITY 


As the socio-economic differentia- 
tion and polarisation of political for- 
ces in Africa were becoming deeper, 
the contradictions between countries 
which have opted for different ways of 
development began exacerbating and 
this affected the OAU as well. At the 
same time, the difficulties it encounters 
and the differences between its mem- 
ber states, which weaken if conside- 
rably, stem largely from the subversive 
activities of the imperialist powers hea- 
ded by the USA. Of course, dealing 


munity of African states is not to the 
lik of world imperialism. This was 
sised in the messege of greet- 

by the Soviet vernment 
and peoples Africa on 
occasion of the Africa Liberation 
25, 1983: “It is no secret 

attempts are being made fo cover 
\Mrice with a network of military be- 
ses, use the rapid deployment force 
inst it, and apply the entire arsenal 
blackmail, pressure and provocati- 
ons. Direct military pressure has been 
exerted against some of them. Attempts 
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pessimistic forecasts as to the fate of 
the OAU. 

The formal aspect of the develop- 
ments was as follows. The 19th Sessi- 
on of the OAU Assembly, to be held 
on August 5, 1982 failed to start as 
scheduled in Tripoli (Libya), because 
several countries, mainly of pro-Wes- 


Arab Democratic Republic (SADR), 
which has been recognised by a ma- 
jority of African states, and refused to 
take part in the session. As a result, 
the quorum provided for by the OAU 
Charter was not secured (the presen- 
ce of no less than 34 states). The sum- 
mit meeting postponed until late No- 
vember again failed to take place be- 
ceuse actually the same states which 
first opposed the admission of the 
SADR, now demanded the presence of 
the delegation from Chad headed by 
Hisséne Habré, who at that time re- 
presented only one out of eleven mi- 
litary-political groupings in the count- 
ry. The attempts of the majority of the 
OAU members to find a compromise— 
to solve the problem at the session, 
taking into account the complicated si- 
tuation obtaining in Cnad—did not ma- 
terialise. 

What are the basic reasons for the 
conflict situation inside the OAU? This 
question is all the more natural since, 
in the opinion of the majority of Afri- 
can leaders and many Western ana- 
lysts, the differences on the two abo- 
vementioned issues were nothing but 
pretexts for wrecking the session twi- 
ce. The real and principal reason lies 
in the hostile attitude of the US ruling 
quarters to the OAU. They stop at 
nothing, including bringing direct pres- 
sure to bear on certain African count- 
ries, to split the OAU, make it idle, 
prevent it from further anti-imperialist, 
anti-colonial end anti-racist actions 
and, in the final analysis, to undermine 
African unity. 

The important specific reason be- 
hind the intrigues of the Reagan Admi- 
nistration against the OAU was the 
urge to thwert the appointment of Mu- 
ammar Gaddafi, the leader of the Li- 
byan revolution, as Chairman of the 





Organisation, since Washington regards 
him its “Number One Enemy” in 
Africa. The USA is becoming incree- 
singly inimical towerd Libya, which 
wes born out in 1982 when US-Egyp- 
tian military exercises were conducted 
right at the Libyan borders, and when 
early in 1983 the nuclear aircralt car- 
rier Nimitz was demonstratively sent 
fo its shores. 

In touching upon the US complici- 
ty in the wrecking of the 19th Session 
of the OAU Assembly, the Sunday Ti- 
mes of Zambia wrote that as soon as 
Libya was chosen the venue for the 
Assembly, the USA immediately oppo- 
sed it. Washington is seeking to un- 
dermine the OAU, the report went on, 
using its weak points, inventing, whe- 
rever possible, nonexistent problems, 
and applyling diverse methods—from 
setting up its bases to the granting of 
loans to the countries whose economi- 
es are plagued by crisis. It seems that 
it was not by chance that the visits to 
Africa by high-ranking officials from 
the Reagan Administration coincided 
with the wreckage of the 19th OAU 
Assembly. US Roving Ambassador W. 
Walters visited Africe twice after the 
previous session, US Ambassador to 
the UN J. Kirkpatrick, US Assistant Se- 
cretary of State C. Croker, and US Vi- 
ce-President G. Bush toured several 
African states. Both African and Wes- 
fern press wrote about quite definite 
tasks the visitors were after. The Paris 
Le Monde states: “No doubt the Uni- 
ted States has brought pressure to bear 
on the African countries which are 
friendly to it with the purpose of pre- 
venting Colonel Geddafi, whom they 
treat with animosity throughout the en- 
tire Reagen presidency, from becoming 
chairman of the Organisation for «e 


At the end of the last year the 
right-wing bourgeois periodicals raised 
hue and cry about the OAU's “col- 
lapse” and “fiasco”. They claimed that 
it failed to withstand a test of , 
etc. The US Christian Science 
under the eloquent headline “Hardly 
Attainable Dream of African Unity” 
could hardly conceal satisfaction when 
it wrote that the OAU could no longer 
claim to express unity in any form. 
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isation of African 
Unity, which is allegedly destined to 
hobble stumbling from one forum to 
another, until @ new outburst of hosti- 
lity between its members will render 
reconciliation impossible. 

Such prophecies, however, are has- 
ty, to sey the least. Leaders of the ma- 
jority of Africen states emphasise the 
imperative need to preserve African 
unity in the fece of the enhancing sub- 
versive activities of imperialism against 
i Africa. this was demons- 
trated convincingly by the meetings 





held in Tripoli in August and Novem- 
ber 1982, atiended by 30 member-co- 
untries of the OAU. They discussed the 
key issues concerning Africa and the 
whole world. The results of those dis- 
cussions were mirrored in the “Tripoli 
Declarations”. They contain an appeal 
to the independent African states to 
take all measures possible for streng- 
thening unity and cohesion, and ex- 
press regret concerning the obstrac- 
tionist stand of some countries, which 
twice resulted in the wrecking of ses- 
sions of the OAU Assembly. 


In these declarations and statements 
on southern Africa and Nemibie, the 
Perticipants in the meeiings stigmati- 
sed the racist regime of South Africa, 
stressed the need for an immediate 
granting of genuine independence to 
Namibia, again rebuffed with resolve 
the atiempts by the USA and South 
Africa to link the solution of the Ne- 
mibien problen, with the presence of a 
contingent of Cuban troops in Angola. 
They sharply criticised the Reagan Ad- 
ministration for its policy of so-called 
“constructive cooperation” with South 
Africa that encourages the racist re- 
gime to step up terrorism and repres- 
sions against the anti-apartheid fighters, 
and to destabilise the situation in the 
neighbouring countries. The documents 
of the meetings emphasise the danger 
to African countries and other regions 
emanating from US military bases for 
the rapid deployment force. 

The participants in the Tripoli me- 
etings condemned the Israeli aggres- 
sion in Lebanon launched with the sup- 
port from the USA, which culminated 
in acts of genocide against peaceable 
Palestinians and Lebanese, and reaffir- 
med the solidarity of independent Af- 
rican states with the heroic struggle 
of the Arab people of Palestine under 
the guidance of its sole legitimate re- 
presentative—the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation. 

Thus, the attempts of the US ruling 
quarters to put an end to joint anti- 
imperialist and anti-US actions of Al- 
rican countries were ea fiasco. The 13th 
Conference of Afro-American Institute 
held in Harare, the capita! of Zimbab- 
we, in January 1983, is more eviden- 
ce. The Reagan Administration intend- 
ed to use it for the ideological brain- 
washing of African representatives and 
for imposing on them US foreign poli- 
cy provisions and neocolonial models 
of development. in response, however, 
American delegaies heard harsh criti- 
cism of the line pursued by the Uni- 
ted States in Africa. 


The most importent results of the 
two decedes of the OAU's activities 
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the centripetal forces in the OAU will 
gain the upper hand over the centri- 
fuga! forces. 

This is clearly confirmed by the 
holding of the 19th Session of the 
OAU Assembly in Addis Ababe on 
June 8-12, 1983. The very fact of its 
convocation after the two preceding 
failures and the overcoming of the dif- 
ficulties which largely resulted from the 
imperialist interference, the participa- 
tion of all African independent states 
in the session and the atmosphere of 
constructive approach and cooperation 
which marked its proceedings—all this 
demonstrates that African unity is de- 
veloping and gathering momentum, 
thereby refuting the ‘tapee of those 
who are interested in the split of the 
OAU and the destabilisation of the si- 
tuation in Africa. The leader of socia- 
list Ethiopia Mengistu Haile Mariam, who 
was elected Chairman of the OAU for 
the coming year, emphesised the im- 
portance of the 19th session of the 
OAU Assembly and pointed out that 
African states have silenced those who 
were covertly rejoicing af the pros- 
pects of @ split of African unity and 
disintegration of the OAU. 

The supreme forum of the OAU 
showed the invariable stance of inde- 

Africa as regerds the Nami- 
ian problem, and stressed in the do- 
cument it adopted that Resolution 435 
of the UN Security Council remains 
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the only basis for its settlement. The 
session also reaffirmed the just 


solutely the aggressive acts of ‘South 
African racists against the neighbour- 


A special resolution on the Middle 
East unconditionally denounced 
el's expansionist policy and called for 
an immediate withdrawal of the Israeli 
one from all occupied territories, and 

pressed its conviction that peace in 
the Mi Middie East is inconceivable with- 
out an efficient participation of the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation and 
without the recognition of the inalie- 
nable and legitimate rights of the Arab 
people of Palestine. 

The Soviet Union has been invari- 
ably supporting the OAU in its 
> the complete ym me aT of 

African continent, 
of the political ands at ie 
countries, for the attainment of econo- 
mic i , and egeinst irnperi- 
alism, neocolonialism, and racism. The 
USSR the Organisation of the 
African Unity es an influential interne- 
tional force promoting e positive solu- 
tion of the key ee ee 
age. 





' According to tradition, the head 
of state of the country, where the la- 
test OAU summit meeting was held 
becomes chairman of the Organisation 
for a year. 
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outheast Asia has always loomed large among the 

priorities of US foreign policy. Washington is parti- 
cularly interested in this region due to the latter's mili- 
tary-strategic location (here lie the world sea routes 
from the Indian Ocean to the Pacific). Moreover, big di- 
rect private investments of the United States have been 
concentrated in Southeast Asia or, to be more precise, 
in ASEAN states (Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Thai- 
land, the Philippines) and also in Brunei. At the begin- 
ning of the | they were estimated at $10 billion. 
Finally ASEAN members rank fourth in the US foreign 
trade after the EEC, Japan and Canada, and are also 
suppliers of a number of valuable types of raw materi- 
als to the US market. They account for 90 per cent of 
US imports of natural rubber, over 70 ~ cent of tin, 
20 cent of tea, and 10 per cent of oil. 

t is not by chance that it was precisely in Southeast 
Asia that the United States waged the longest and most 
large-scale war after 1945. However, after the fiasco of 
Washington's Vietnamese adventure the American presen- 
ce there diminished for some time. In 1976 the USA was 
—- to hand over its military bases in Thailand 
to the local authorities and withdraw its armed forces. 
During the same period the movement for the revision 
of the legal status of the US military bases in the Phi- 
lippines was gathering momentum. After the collapse of 
the proimperialist SEATO bloc the entire system of 
aggressive military-political alliances set up by the USA 
in the southern part of the Asian-Pacific region began 
to disintegrate. 

The developments of late 1978 and early 1979 in Kam- 

uchea which culminated in the collapse of the criminal 
Pol Pot-leng Sary regime served as a pretext for the 
United States to make an attempt at restoring its pre- 
sence and influence in Southeast Asia. In 1979 the USA 
and the Philippines signed an agreement which enabled 
Washington not only to preserve its right to use six 
military bases on the territory of that country, but also 
to secure from Manila its consent for a substantial en- 
largement of the US military contingent at Clark Field 
Air Force Base. In mid-May 1980, almost four years af- 
ter the withdrawal of US troops from Thailand, joint 
military exercises of the Thai Army and units of the 


US Marines were resumed, and massive military deli- 
verics to ASEAN countrics began. 


After the Reagan Administration took over in the 
White House, the “strength” methods in US policy came 
to be applied on an even broader scope. In this con- 
nection the aticention of world public was drawn to the 
specch made by the former US Secretary of State Ale- 
xander Haig at the conference of Foreign Ministers of 
ASEAN Conntries in Manila in June 1981. For the first 
time after the defeat in Vietnam a White House spokes- 
man openly stated the firm intention of the US to take 
an active part “in a security” of Southeast Asia. 
That is why the current US policy in that region is cha- 
racterised, first and foremost, by whipping 3+ - 
around the so-called “Kampuchean problem”. t is its 

1980, Vientiane was the venue 


origin? 

As is known, in Jul 
of a conference of the foreign ministers of Vietnam, La- 
os and Kampuchea. It resulted in the following proposals: 
to sign bilateral or multilateral agreements with Thai- 
land on mutual nonaggression, noninterference in each 
other's internal affairs, and preventing their territories 
from being used by other countries for subversion 
against the contracting parties; to create a demilitarised 
zone in the border areas of Thailand and Kam - 
and to discuss the question of turning Southeast in- 
to a zone of peace, and of peaceful coexistence with 
other countries of the region. 

In October 1980. Vietnam a to begin with- 
drawal of a part of its troops irom Kampuchea in 
exchange for Thailand denying the use of its territory to 
the armed Po! Pot gangs. 

In January 1981, in Ho Chi Minh City, a conference 
of the foreign ministers of Vietnam, Laos and Kam- 
uchea worked out a declaration “On Peace, Stability, 

riendship and Cooperation in Southeast Asia”. It con- 

tained a whole programme of constructive proposals, 
whose acceptance as a package could promote normali- 
sation in the region. 

At the sixth conference of the eo ministers of 
the three countries (Ho Chi Minh City, July 1982) Kam- 
puchea and Vietnam announced their decision to with- 
draw part of the Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea, 
and supplemented their previous proposal on setting up 
a demilitarised zone near the Thai-Kampuchean border 
with a call on Thailand to set a zone of security in 
the same area so that only the Thai troops are on 
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the territory of Thailand, while Kampuchean troops are 
deplo on the territory of Kampuchea. Vietnam, Laos 
and Kampuchea also suggested that an international con- 
ference on Southeast Asia be convened and that, a 
from the three Indochinese countries and five ASEAN 
members, Burma, the USSR, China, the USA, France, 
Britain and India be invited to attend it. 

_At the summit meeting of the three countries of Indo- 
china held in Vientiane last February the terms for a com- 

withdrawal of the Vietnamese volunteer units from 
puchea were again clearly formulated. The meeti 

moe reiterated — Fae ag . convene an internationa 
conference on Southeast Asia for solvin 
biems of the region. afr grip 
_ The objective of all these initiatives of Vietnam and 
its allies is to take into account the legitimate interests 
of countries of the region, and to ensure and guarantee 
their territorial integrity, security and inviolability of 
their borders. They also present a good basis for normali- 
sing the situation in Southeast Asia and turning in into 
a zone of peace and stability. 

Regrettably, the other side, where the USA is calling 
the tune. not only refuses to start a constructive dialogue 
but also sets forth absolutely unacceptable proposals es- 
sentially directed at interfering in Kampuchca’s domestic 
aflars And there is nothing surprising about this, inas- 
much as Washington is seeking a further destabilisation, 
rather than settlement, of the situation in Southeast Asia. 


There is one more feature characterising US policy 
in that arca, i. c. the line toward agcravating confronta- 
tion between ASEAN members and the three Indochinese 
countries. 

In mid-1980 Washington, fearing an agreement on a 
normalisation of the politica! situation in Southeast Asia 
between the two groups oi countries, succeeded in pro- 
voking an exacerbation of the situation at the Kampu- 
chean-Thai border, and as a result, in reinforcing in 
ASEAN the positions of the extremist quarters, particu- 
larly in Thailand and Singapore 

The so-called “international conference on Kampu a 
held in New York in July 198] was another i 
campaign spearheaded against Kampuchea and _ other 
countries of Indochina. This provocative move was aimed, 
not only at presenting a distcrted picture of the situation 
in Kampuchea, but aiso at inciting the Khmer reactiona- 
ries toward more vigorous activities. Simultaneously Wa- 
shington continued to form different groupings of Khmer 
Vietnamese and Lao anti-governmenta! forces to be used 
for waging an armed struggle against the countries of 
Indochina. Thus, it brought into more active play the 
black general” Vang Pao who once commanded an ar- 
my of CIA mercenaries recruited from the Meo tribe and 
fought against the Lao patriots, and also Sisouk Na 
Champassak, a former minister under the Lao monarchic 
regime, who is an extreme right- winger. 

The creation, in June 1982, of the so-called “coalition 
overnment of Democratic Kampuchea” headed by Prince 
ihanouk, something that aggravated considerably the 

Situation in Southeast Asia. was a new stage in the 
struggle against People’s Kampuchea. Here the USA has 
in mind a number of considerations. 

pages oy primarily wanted the newly-born coaliti- 

on to exhibit the maximum of outward respectability 
which would make it possible to declare its pariticipants 
to be true Khmer patriots, and thus mislead the world 
public. At the same time, Washington was seeking to 
preserve the place in the UN and other international 
organisations for “Democratic Kampuchea” in its “new” 
image. Another of Washington's aims was to impede 
international recognition of the legitimate government of 


the People’s Republic of Kampuchea, and to use the coa- 
lition “government” as a screen for extending foreign 
interference in Kampuchea’s interna! affairs. Finally, as- 
signing the ASEAN states the role of direct initiators in 
ay tee “government”, the USA was intent on dra- 
wing into a more serious confrontation with the 
countries of Indochina. 

Washington's more vigorous attempts to convert 
ASEAN into a military bloc is another typical feature 
of US foreign policy in Southeast Asia. In a bid to at- 
tain this goal, it whips up hysteria around the “Kampu- 
chean problem” and the “Vietnamese threat”, and the 
extremist circles in the countries of that bloc are being 
encouraged. 

The deliveries of US armaments to the ASEAN coun- 
tries is an important factor contributing to the ASEAN 
tending to turn into a de facto military bloc. Thailand 
is a case in point: considerable batches of small arms, 
tanks, armoured cars, self-propelled anti-aircraft guns, 
howitzers, anti-tank missiles, helicopters and transport 
aircraft were either sold or given it on credit in 1979- 
1982. In 1983, Washington is planning to sell it a first 
group of submarines. 

US military hardware and equipment are also sent 
in big quantities to Indonesia, Malaysia and the Philip- 
pines. The US 1983 federal budget provides for a further 
mereasc of subsidies to these countrics for military 
purposes, and also the resumption of military aid to Sin- 
gapore. 

It should be pointed out that these actions of Wash- 
ington promote the growth of the military potential of 
ASLAN members, lead to the standardisation of arma- 
ments of this association, and eifect their military bud- 
gets and the numerical sirength of their armed forces. 
According to the London Institute for Strategic Studi- 
es, the aggregate amount of military expenditures of 
ASEAN countrics in 1981 was $7,483 million, regrste- 
ring a 131 per cent increase over 1978. The numerical 
strength of the regular armed forces of ASEAN mem- 
bers during the same period grew from 658,500 to 
767,900 thousand officers and men. 

Characteristically, while pushing the ASEAN coun- 
trics onto the road of militarisation, the Reagan Admini- 
stration secks the right to use their territories for tts 
own strategic purposes. and builds up US military pre- 
sence in that region, thus pursving, if with more rgour, 
the same policy as the Carter Administration. 

During the October 1981 visit of the Thai prime mim- 
ster to Washington the American side managed to com- 
mit Thailand to granting the United States the use of 
air and naval bases it had built during the Vietnam war. 
This understanding resulted, among other things, in US 
Navy aircraft, engaged in routine shuttle flights between 
US military bases on Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean 
and the Philippines, using the Thai bases at Utapao and 
Don Muange near Bangkok 4-12 times a month. US 
combat ships increased the number of their calls at Thai- 
land’s ports: from 21 in 1979 to 37 in 1980, and 44 in 

1981. Likewise, there was a sharp increase in the number 
and scope of joint US-Thai military exercises: from 2 in 
1976 to 12 in 1982. In particular, the June 1982 US.-Thai 
naval exercises in the Bay of Siam involved over 
30 ships, including aircraft carriers of the US Seventh 
Fleet, aviation, and over 8,000 US servicemen. Practiced 
during the exercises were landing operations by assa- 
ult parties, mine-sweeping operations, and under-water 
work by special-purpose aqualung units 

The 24th Session of the Philippine-US Committee on 
Mutual Defence in May 1982 completed the elaboration 
of an “operation plan of the joint defence of the Philip- 
pines” with part of it being an agreement granting the 
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Pentagon the right to the tnrestricte¢ use of major US 
air and naval bases on the Philippine territory. In parti- 
cular, Washington plans to use them as trans-shipping 
points for the rapid ne ge force with the probable 
theatre of operations reaching the Persian Gulf. 

The USA has secured from Singapore the right for 
mooring and bunkering its combat ships at that coun- 
try's ports. At present the US Seventh Fleet vessels, in- 
cluding aircraft carriers, make regular calls there. 

All this demonstrates that Washington regards South- 
east Asia as another zone of “US vital interests”, and 
there is a growing trend in the US foreign policy to se- 
cure strategic goals in that area by force. 


COPYRIGHT: Asia and Africa today, 1983. 
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| Text | 
ost African states have a many-la social and 
economic structure, with none of modes of pro- 


duction playing a definitely leading role. This fact tends 
to preserve and strengthen conditions of instability and 
marginality of social, in particular, cthno-cultural relati- 
ons. This region presents a coexistence of ethnic commu- 
nities of diferent types, with characteristics from primi- 
tive communal system to feudalism and to modernity. 
Still extant are tribes made up of subtribes, clans, com- 
munities and sub-communities; a process of peoples’ for- 
mation is now under way, begun in some cases in Anti- 
quity or in the Middle Ages, in other cases, in precoloni- 
al and colonial times; in vast territories casts or “pro- 
tocasts” are found that fail to mix with the rest of the 
population. In a number of former “old” colonies cthno- 
ses of a Creole type have been iormed. Colonisers and 
big capital tycoons, eager to provide their plantations 
and mines with manpower, did not hesitate to bring hi- 
red labourers from afar, sometimes from overseas (e. g.. 
Indians and the Chinese in Mauritius, in South African 
province of Natal). Former migration ties are preserved 
and extended nowadays. The rapid pace of urbanisation 
has called forth new powerful waves of the population 
from villages into towns and industrial settlements. In so- 
me cases the root ethnos of a city is dwindled to insig- 
nificance by a mass of migrants. 

In the sphere of ideology the continent is also witnes- 
sing various processes, some of which had swept Europe 
towards the end of Antiquity or in early Middle Ages, 
others in the period of the Reformation, still others du- 
ring the formation of nation-states, and the fourth type 
in modern times. Educated youth study Marxism-Leninism 
and diverse philosophical systems in vogue in the West; 
the traditional Mosiem and Christian intelligentsia dis- 
cuss questions of bringing religion closer to contemporary 
demands, of modernising its dogmas and rites, of Africa- 
nising religious forms, ag them of specific Europe- 
an and Mideastern elements. Cities and villages are rife 
with “prophets” of new syncretic religions, somewhat 
reminiscent of medieval heresies, which attract thousands 
of followers. At the same time, Islam and Christianity 
are spreading at an unprecedented rate; within the li- 
fespan of one generation entire nations change their faith 
and become proselytes, sometimes fanatical, of one of the 
great religions. Some places give birth to a kind of lay 
religion with an invariably nationalistic colouring. 


A mass religious and — wider — ideological prosely- 
tism, accompanied by syncretism, leaves its mark on the 
processes of ethnocultural assimilation, consolidation, di- 
—— etc., as well as on the linguistic relations. 
Social, confessional and, of course, ethnic self-conscious- 
ness bears on the solution of questions relating to what 
language should be spoken in a “cultured” family, in a 
religious community, in a public place; which language 
should be studied at school; whence to take terms to 
express new concepts; what Se of writing to use. 

Obviously, the complicated nature of linguistic rela- 
tions and related problems in a society depend on. the 
complexity of its ethnic (ethnosocial, ethnoconfessional) 
make-up. We single out in this regard the following four 
main types of African countrics, cach with several sub- 
types and variants: 

1) ethnically homogencous countries, inciuding a 
number of Arab countries in the North of the continent 
(Egypt, Libya, Tunisia); Somalia, small Banta countries 
(Rwanda, Burundi, Malawi, Botswana, Lesotho, Swaci- 
land, Comoro Islands, and the island part of Tanzania); 
almost all island countries, such as Madagascar, the Cre- 
ole island countries of Seychelles, Réunion, Cape Verde 
Islands, Sio Tomé and Principe, Saint Helena Island; 
Mauritius presents a special case: 

2) countries with one dominating centre of national 
consolidation and one or scveral local, regional centres, 
including countries of Northwestern Africa (Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, Mauritania); most countries of the Sudan belt (Su- 
dan, Chad, Niger, oe Volta, Mali, Senegal), and Gha- 
na; Zambia and Zimbabwe: 

3) two-centre countries (Sierra Leone, Togo, Benin, 
Gabon. Equatorial Guinca, Congo — all of them are situa- 
ted on the Atlantic coast of the continent); 

4) multinational, or polyethnic, countries, with seve- 
ral centres of national consolidation; they include the 
most populous states south of the Sahara — Nigeria, Zai- 
re, Mozambique, Angola, Ivory Coast. Central African 
Republic, Guinea, Cameroon, Kenya, Uganda, Ethiopia. 
possibly Tanzania, even though in the last two countries 
the processes of ethno-culiural integration are much de- 
veloped. 

In the countries of the first two types, with predomi- 
nating cultural-political entities of precolonial times, 
ethnic homogeneity is generally in conformity with con- 
fessional homogeneity: in each country either Islam or 
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Christianity 1s dommant, swiftly spreading among the lo- 
cal followers of traditional cults. Throughout this region 
a popular spoken language has been singled out and 
used by from 65 per cent of the population (in the coun- 
tries of the sccond type) to almost 100 per cent {in some 
countrics of the frst type). At the same time, the langua- 
ges of national minorities are also preserved, tor w 
the common spoken language of the predominant cthnos 
serves as the primary means of interethnic communica- 
tion. There is little doubt that in due time the common 
language will gain all the rights of a national language. 

Bean in ethnically homogeneous African countries 
complex functional-merarchic links are observed between 
three or four languages. In Arab countries at the base 
of a hierarchic pyramid lies a local Arab tongue: above 
it is classic Arabic —a language of literature, culture 
and church service that diflers irom popular Arab dia- 
lects. Another prestigious and literally developed lan- 

age is the tongue of the former metropolis (English in 
-—gypt and Sudan, Italian im Libya, French in the rest 
of Arab countries in Africa). Besides that, regions inha- 
bited by national minoritics preserve their corresponding 
languages — with a newly-acquired system of writing or 
without writing. sometimes those that have lost (Fadi- 
dja-Nubian) or have not developed fully (Tuareg. Kabil) 
their ancient writing system 

For many centuries classic Arabic has* been almost 
the only literary language in these countries. Its position 


is also remiorced by its role as a means of communica- 
tion among the intelligentsia of all Arab countries and 
as a symbol of pan-Arab unity — a role that cannot be 
claimed by popular Arab dialects. Finally, it remains a 
highly prestigious language of religion and Islamic civih- 
sation. In the colonial period it was challenged but ne- 
ver fully ousted by the European languages. Under such 
conditions publication of books in various branches of 
knowledge in classic Arabic was retarded or given insuf- 
ficient stimulation by the ruling circles and failed to 
accord with the objective needs of education Even 
though im the last three decades much cducational and 
general knowledge literature has been published in this 
language. stil! without the knowledge of European = lan- 
guages there is no access to modern scientific and tech- 
nical information. The problem of teaching children and 
youth in their native languages (popular Arzbic, Nubian, 
Berber, Kordofan. Saharian. etc.) is also still far from 
being solved 

At the same time, thanks to the achievements of school 
education and growing international ties. tourism in 
particular, English and French continue to spread even 
loday after the collapse of colenial empires. These lan- 
guages are studied most intensively in those regions 
which send a large part of its young men abroad to work. 

It should not also be forgotten that Enelish. French 
Portuguese and classic Arabic, especially ‘he first two, 
provide means of communication for intellectuals of 
diffcrent states. i ¢. means of pan African unity. This 
paradoxical role of the languages of cx-metropolitan sta- 
tes is also present within the boundaries of a single 
country, since African intellectuals, apart from some 
Arabs, were educated in Western languages and use them 
when reading scientific and reference literature and ficti- 
on, listening to the radio, speaking in their circle, for lo- 
cal languages are not developed cnough for discussions, 
modern philosophy, science, tech ology, ete 

Western languages and cla Arabic have one more 
important advantage over loca languages: they are 
unified whereas the latter are divided into a number of 
diverging dialects which are often viewed as separate 
languages. Some dialects have writing systems, which 
allow teaching to be conducted in the primary schools. 
newspapers to be published and radio broadcasts trans- 


mitted in them. Undoubtedly. in the course of national 
integration dialects will be almost completely replaced by 
a national literary language, though such language has 
not yet been formed or is only in the beginning § stages 
(the process is most mature in Egypt. but even here 
the local popular language takes second place to classi- 
cal Arabic) 

In some cases dialects car develop in the future into 
languages proper. cspecially if they are helped along by 
government policies. Thus, the Sudan belt of Western 
Airica. from Senegal and Guinea to Chad and Northern 
Cameroon. is settled by the peopic of Fulbe. numbcring 
at present about 20 million In precolonial times, Fulbe 
sect up vast theocratic Islamic states that divided among 
themselves part of Western and Central Sudan and al- 
most succeeded in creating a single Islamic empire in 
this region of Africa. This failed partly because of a ri- 
valry among Moslem rcligious orders connected with 
Fulbe theocracics. 

Fulbe spread their language. Fula, in the expanses 
of Western and Central Sudan. The process of assimile- 
tion of Fulbe by the local population is still in progress © 
In some cases Fulbe have taken the local language. in 
others the non-Fulbe in origin (the descedants of slaves. 
seris and subjects of Lamido princes) have taken over 
a “spoiled” and “simplified” Fula, which is not the same 
in different countries (due to differences in the linguistic 
substratum). Old “true” Fulbe, especially Burure herds- 
men, find this vernacular vulgar and incorrect, but their 
children and grandchildren prefcr it to the sophisticated 
language of the clders. In this way the small initial dis- 
parity between Fula dialects is widening. According to 
Soviet scholar V. |. Koval, Fula is distinguished by an 
especially great geographic arca and isolation, significant 
ethnic (or rather, cthnocaste) barriers between scparaic 
groupings of speakers and by almost complete absence 
of interdialect contact. The greatest difference is regisie- 
red between the Tukuler dialect (also called Pular dia- 
lect) in Senegal, the western dialect in Guinea, Guinea- 
Bissau, Mali, Upper Volta. and the eastern in Central 
Sudan. These dialects continue to diverge because they 
serve as a means of growing intercthnic communication. 
Whether they will become languages proper remains to 
he seen 

In fact, in Africa, especially south of the equator, 
where languages of the Bant:s family are spread, scores 
of examples can be cited of former dialects transfor- 
ming into languages with a system of writing. At pre- 
sent this process has apparently slowed down and is 
dominated by a tendency towards integration 

All of the aforesaid complexities are present in the 
states with two centres of nationol consolidation. In ad- 
dition, they are faced with a rivalry between the lan- 
guages of their major peoples. Thus, the west of Sierra 
Leone is populated by a million-strong people of Tem- 
ne, the east by a million-strong — of Mende, while 
other regions of the country number over a dozen small 
and medium ethnoses. Quite often, especially in cities, the 
people of Sierra Leone use one of the two, similar in 
this case, languages — English or Crio, or a mixture 
thereof - for interethnic communication. Therefore, the- 
re are four, not two, languages functioning in the coun- 
try, not counting the vernaculars of national minorities 
and classic Arabic as a vehicle of religion. 

The Crio (Creole) ethnos was formed in Sierra Leo- 
ne in the 19th century from descendants of freed sla- 
ves that returned to Africa irom overseas or were ta- 
hen off slave ships At first they used Pidgin English 
with an admixture of French, Yoruba and local words — 
from the vernaculars of the Sherbro Island and Frectown 
environs. But today Crio is a language proper. Its li- 
icrature is not significant. for Creoles use English as a 
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literary language. English dominates Crio in about the 
same way as classic Arabic does Arab vernaculars oi 
In two other two-centre ethnic states of Western @& 
Airsca — Togo and Benin — there is much ethnocultural 
difierence between north and south In Southern Togo 
most people speak the Ewe language (it extends a!so 
into the neighbouring part of Ghana): in Southern Be- 4 
nin they speak the Fon language. much — ;~ Tanzania, Kenya, the Comores, Uganda, eastern half 
The northern savannas and mountains of Togo and ‘ 
nin are inhabited by different peoples of the Gur group, jacent Congo, Sango— in the extreme north of the Con- 
‘wo-thirds of which are made up of Kabye in Northern and Zaire end im CAR; Kituba and Kileta (a literary 
Togo. and in northern Benin -- Bariba. These two peo- of the Cong» language) in Southwestern Zaire 
ples are not as numerous and socially and culturally amd Southern Congo. These languages received arene. 
developed as the Ewe and the Fon peoples tion from the state and Christian ° 
In the Congo the difference between north and south ter these 
is not so sharp since almost the entire population be- 
longs to the same Bantu group, yet a difference is no- sya. In | 
ticeable nevertheless. Southern Congo (with less than 


20 per cent of the territory and 45 per cent of the po- and, in places, even Swahili, and it is bec na- 
pulation) and the Brazzaville area are populated much tive tongue of th: young citizens of Zaire's -_ Kin- 
more densely than the vast forest regions in the North shasa. Lingala has come to dominate many village ver- 
In the South almost everybody speaks the Congo lan- maculars and dialects by infiltrating their everyday voca- 


guage or one of its dialects and vernaculars; in the north 
more than a dozen groups of languages and dialects 
are spoken 


Two-centre cthnic states can be regarded as a parti- 


bulary and ousting the indigenous linguistic elements. 
simi 


is 
where Swahili is spread especially 
Kenya. The eastern half of Tanzania and 


cular and relatively simple case of multi-centred, poly- Kenya are “Swahilised™ to such a — that it is pos- 
ethnic states. In the latter the linguistic situation is et sible to speak of the beginning of — < local 
least as many times more complicated as the number of by Swahili. In the —.. areas children 
their national consolidation centres oe - - the . — 


Let us take for example some of the countries of 
Central and Eastern Airica — Zaire, Central African Re- 
public, Uganda, Kenya and Tanzania. In each of these 
States the major ethnic group makes up no more than 
15-25 per cent of the total population. Besides, there are 
small, incdium and several quite sizable cthnoses. 

The degree of national consolidation here is not uni- 
form. In Kenya, Kikuyu, Kamba, Lwo are fully formed 

les, others, including Masai, are still in the process 
of formation. In Uganda, the only formed people is 
Ganda (Baganda). In Zaire, still incomplete is the pro- 
cess of consolidation of the Luba, Mongo and Tetela, 
not to speak of smaller peoples. Incompleteness of 
ethnogenesis tells on the linguistic situation: writing is 
developing simultancously in several dialects of the Con- 
go, Mongo, Luba, and other languages. In the extensive 
territory of Bantu (in those areas where ethnoses have 
mot yet been formed), especially in Zaire, in most of 
Tanzania, in the eastern and western border lands of 
Kenya, and Uganda, a phenomenon of ethnolinguistic 
continuity is observed, when vernaculars of two neigh- 
bouring villages are mutually comprehensible and are 
conditionally grouped into dialects, but no lines can 
be drawn between languages. In addition, each of these 
countries is inhabiled by communities of migrants from 
neighbouring countries, and from the colonial period, 
,& ~~, —— of European and Indian migrants 
(the biggest in Kenya). in various parts at that) has under 

Before independence the official languages of these a BH. om since ne ot ieee and especially 
countries were European, but if in Kenya and Uganda after the 1974 revolution. A writing system has been 
this role was filled just by English and in Ubangi-Shari worked out (in the Ethiopian alphabet) ie a number of 
—_ CAR) by French, then in Belgian Congo (now Or;omo dialects; verses have been composed in them, 
aire) French and Flemish were both official, in Tanga- broadcasts transmitted and the first Oromo newspaper 
nyika (now the continental part of Tanzania) after the  Fublished. The revolutionary governraent in Ethiopia un- 


the smaller its size, the greater its use of Swahili. How- 
ever, the languages of major les, such as Luganda 
(Ganda) in Uganda, Kikuyu and Lwo in Kenya, are not 
surrendering their positions. : 
Introduction of an ethnically neutral, African lingua 
franca does not obviate the use of Western languages, 
partly because they are connected with much of the re- 
alm of modern culture (a quality that African langua- 
ges do not yet possess). On the other hand, a lingua 
iranca is not permeated with a local folklore tradition, 
as is the case with a vernacular. Evidently, a more efiec- 
tive way of solving this problem would to transform 
one of the historically most developed and sufficiently 
widely spread vernaculars into the main language of in- 
terethnic cormmunication. _ ar 
This is just what's happening in Socialist Ethiopia, 
which inherited from the feudal and semi-colonial past 
a pretty intricate ethnic and linguistic situation. Two- 
thirds of the country’s population is made up of Amhara 
and Oromo (10-12 million cach). Besides, there are abo- 
ut 3 million Tygre, half a million Afar, Uarata-Ometo 
and several dozen more small and tiny ethnoses. Only 
Amhara, Tygre and Alar are full-fled peoples. Wri- 
ting exists only in the Amharic and Tygre languages. 
The Oromo language (one of the most widespread in 


First World War German was replaced by English. 
while in the protectorate of Zanzibar (now the island 
part of Tanzania) Arabic was used alongside English. 

In conditions of such polylinguism, a need for a 
lingua franca, for a vehicle of education and state mana- 
gement was especially great. This role was, and is still, 
claimed by a number of languages, botn European and 
local. The major vernaculars began to be written and 





dertook the task of urgently stamping out almost to- 
tal illiteracy. With this aim in view, writing systems ha- 
ve been or are in the process of being created for as 
many vernaculars as possible. The policy of forcing the 
Amharic language on the non-Ambharic population, con- 
ducted by the former emperor regime, has condem- 
ned; a policy of the equality of all peoples and lan- 
guages of Ethiopia has been declared. 
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However, even under new conditions, Amharic has 
maintained and even enhanced its role as the sole lan- 
guage of the state machinery, modern mass culture, edu- 
cation and camel ana —_= —— : _P 
the most wi among European languages, wi 
many Ethiopians having also a command of French and 
Italian. Of much cultural and historic significance is also 


Geez (old Ethiopian) which has not cha since the 
9th-10th centuries as the langua i, Ekaopian Ct 
stian service and until the mid-! cent also the 


philological education. 

a haan 4 that penetrate ll 

to coin new terms ate sma 

= ges, with newly-created writing or without it, via 
ic 


Nigeria is justly called “Africa in a nutshell”. Pos- 
sessing one of the la-gest populations in Africa, the 
presents almosi all the ty of interethnic and 
interlinguistic relations found on the continent. The lan- 
guage of education and the state is English but in Mos- 
lem Northern Nigeria classical Arabic is even more w- 
_ Al the Hausa and Yoruba languages al- 

ready boast of significant literature and a score more 
vernaculars writing, Nigeria’s major writers 
use mostly glish. Plans of assigning the role of 
interethnic communication to one of the local languages, 
for example, to Hausa, are hardly realistic for the time 


A similar situation obtains in neighbouring Came- 
roon. Here people of scores of nationalities and tribes ha- 
ve to communicate in one of the many languages of 
ethnic intercourse. In the north it is the Fula language, 
in the west “Pidgin English”, in the south, where clo- 
sely related Pahuin cthnic groups live,-- local lan- 
guages or the so-called “Highway Pidgin’, formed on 
their basis, or, lastly, French. 

Cameroon has two officia) languages —French and 
English, and educated Cameroonians give them prele- 
rence over others: in intellectual and even everyday 
communication. Among the numerous vernaculars, only 
Fula is sufficiently developed and widespread to claim 
the role of an all-Cameroon lingua franca, although still 
in the distant future. However, two obstacles stood in 
its way. First, Fula is native only to 18-19 per cent of 
Cameroonians; second, it is too intimately linked with 
the Islamic-Sudanese culture, with the idea of a Mosiem 
community and Fulbe domination. Besides, the traditio- 
nal language of Fulbe literature was not their own but 
classical Arabic. In the north of the country the spread 
of Islam and Fula runs almost parallel, but the Christi- 
an majority in Southern and Western Cameroon accept 
neither. 

This example shows an intricate interaction of ethnic 
and religious factors in the development of a linguistic 
situation. Sometimes a religious factor affects the situa- 
tion directly, for example, when the spread of Islam (es- 
pecially “inward”, into the depth of a previously only 
superficially Islamised population) stimulates the study 
of classical Atabic b millions of West and East African 
Mosiems. Acquiring literacy in Arabic, they begin to use 
the Arabic alphabet when writing in their native tongue 
and bring to naught all the eflorts of foreign scholars 
and their own ministry of culture officials to introduce 
the Latin alphabet. Moslems studied less cagerly than 
Christians the languages of colonisers; in some states 
(Nigeria, Cameroon, Chad) the difference has been pre- 
served to this day. 
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In some cases the seemingly unbreakable link of lan- 
guage with religion has been broken. Such is the case 
of Swahili which initially was regarded as an exclusi- 
vely Islamic lingua franca but now it serves all Airi- 
cans alike irrespective of their religion (true, it was ac- 
— nied by a change of its alphabet from Arabic to 

in). 

Quite frequently a temporary link can be observed 
between a language and a religious community. Thus, 
in Senegal the Mosiem order of Tidjaniya initially 
sprang up among Fulbe, and the growth of the order's 
influence was accompanied by the spread of their lan- 
guage But having widened its ranks, the order became 
polycthnic, and at [— it includes representatives of 
almost all peoples of Senegal. 

Similar processes occurred in Christian communities 
as well, in i in syncretic sects. The Kimbangu 
sects and church of Simon Kimbangu emerged 
emong the Congo ethnic groups, but later spread through- 


out Zaire, the Congo and Angola In Nigeria and 
neighbouring countries most sects were iormed among 
Yoruba; e exodus of such a sect into another coun- 


try or another part of Nigeria is accompanied the 
spread of the Yoruba language and cuttare. ” 

It is not difficult to observe that in a dynamic, even 
though temporary, connection between the spread of re- 
ligion and language, the "yA of a bigger ethnos 
has an advantage. It should ne in mind that ail 
the processes occurring in Aifrican societies in respect 
to culture, language. religion and ideo! proceed under 
conditions of a rp social struggte. “Progressive, de- 
mocratic and revolutionary leaders cannot ignore this 
Struggle by Er of the “technical” functions 
of languages and ir connections with culture. In a 
sense, the destinies of African peoples depend on the 
destinies of their languages. 


_ The process of national formation that in 
North Africa, Ethiopia, South Africa and Ma agascar 
at the end of the Era and in most countries of 


Tropical Africa only a few decades ago, is marching in 
the face of a storm and against the clash of opposing 
tendencies. But these contradictions are minor in com- 
parison with the main cultural contradiction—the 

sition of “cultural imperialism” of the capitalist West 
and the indigenous civilisations (and languages) of Af- 
rica, Asia, Oceania whose exisience is endangered 
imperialism. In the struggle against imperialism, Zio- 
nism and South African racism the peoples of Africa 
unite into bigger-than-nation, cultural metaethnic com- 


munities 
The Arab peoples of Northern and Tropical Africa 
ay ay My of Sudan, Chad and Mauritania) and 
of Asia Minor are ever more actively uniting into a 
single whole, whose outline could be discerned as far 
back in the Middle Ages marked with the spread of 
Arabic and Islam —as a religion and civilisation. Ethio- 
pia, Somalia, Madagascar continue to develop civilisa- 
tions and languages of their own. Numerous Bantu 
ethnoses in the countries south of the equator not onl 
consolidate themselves into several nations but also io 
7 into = > unity —both on the basis 
ancient Bantu heritage and moder 
— of ethnocultural iategrelion teas 3 
Airica enters the epoch of scientifi 
pen as ae = total of several mer be 
ings which Strive to preser deve i 
cultural and linguistic originality. sates 7 
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ROLE OF CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIAN HISTORY, SOCIETY CONSIDERED 
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|Article by Yevgheni Rashkovsky, Cand Sc (Econ) | 


[Text | 


he caste factor is still very much a 

part of India’s present-day socio- 
political and cultural reality exerting 
a strong influence on the functioning 
of bourgeois-democratic institutions 
and >ourgeois-democrstic state. In 
keeping with the multiple local con- 
ditions and traditions, the castes and 
caste blocs identify themselves 
through political symbols, catchwords 
and platiorms, this being, according 
to R. Kothari, not so much the “castei- 
sation of politics”, as the “politisation 
of the caste”. 

Throughout the ages a Hindu's pri- 
me obligation was loyalty to his caste, 
rather than to the sovereign, the 
church, or the sect. In traditional In- 
dia it was normally realised through 
personal identification with the rituals 
of the caste life. Although persisting 
to this day, this loyalty has become 
less paltry, more flexible, and increa- 
singly secular and politically-moti- 
vated 

In Kothari’s opinion, the present- 
day Indian political system, far from 
being the source of strife and splits 
alone, is simultaneously a school of 
intercaste blocs and compromises, a 
school, if you will, teaching the poli- 
tical fundamentals of intercaste mu- 
tual understanding. Therefore, in In- 
dian conditions, the multi-party com- 


petitive political process is thought of 


as an essential prerequisite of national 
and state integration. 

The present-day pragmatisation of 
caste ties, either semi-conscious or un- 
conscious, is ope of the most important 
topics in Indiar: sociology. As a rule, 
what the majority of Hindus now re- 
gard as most valuable in their caste 
ties is, not the ritual communion, but 
rather the advantages derived from 
caste mutual help, and assistance in 
getting jobs or education, and in se- 
curing patronage or support of pros- 
perous relatives. 

Sociologist Rama Mehta argues 
that the very concept of caste reality 
has undergone a change in social 
groups boasting any education at all. 
Whereas a traditional Hindu interpret- 
ed this reality in terms of Hinduist 
metaphysics (the caste with its solidar- 
ity and rituals is an indispensable 
karmic element of my present life and 
that of my future reincarnations), «a 
present-day Hit.du gives prominence 
to socia] and emotional considerations: 
the caste ties are an indispensable pre- 
requisite of my social and psycholog- 
ical comfort. So, it is not so much I 
that exist for the caste, as does the 
caste for me. For this reason, the caste 
and ethnic ties, as well as the caste 
and ethnic mutual guarantees ought 
not to be too rigid, and too cumber- 
some for my comfort. 
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In this light it becomes clear what 
is behind the rapid spread of hyperga- 
mous marriages in India today. The 
institution of hypergamy ' helps some- 
what to ease the formerly rigid caste 
hierarchy. Anything in the way of a 
considerable dowry, good education 
and gooc looks possessed dy a bride 
prove advantageous both for the su- 
periors (the bridegroom's relatives) 
and the inferiors (the brides relatives), 
since the former improve their material 
standing and acquire, in the person of 
a pretty, educated and charming wife, 
a feather in their cap status- and ca- 
reer-wise, while the latter, now affiliat- 
ed with a more aristocratic and highly- 
placed family, seek to widen their sta- 
tus footing. True, the inferiors have to 
pay “~r this by going through a har- 
rowing procedure of the bridegroom's 
relatives extorting an exorbitant dowry. 

The present-day Indian society has 
accumulated considerable dynamic 
capacity which in many respects is 
realised through the intercaste _rela- 
tions. M. N. Srinivas has defined one 
of its most important aspects by a 
couple of related notions, namely, 
“Westernisation” and “Senskritisation”. 
They are generally important for un- 
derstanding of what is going on in 
India today. 

The first notion, as well as its sub- 
stantiation, is not complicated. A por- 
tion of modernised Indian elite take 
over the English language and ele- 
ments of European and American way 
of life, and renounce some of those 
onerous customs that, from time imme- 
morial, crowded the days of the upper 
castes (this is a system of petty regu- 
jation of their entire life existing in 
\he form of a host of prohibitions and 
injunctions presuribing how to avoid 
ritualistic “impurity”). The Westernis- 
ed groups are characterised by an im- 
measurably greater degree of outward 
democratism ‘n dealing with people 
from low castes than the traditional 
elites. According to Srinivas, “Wes- 
ternisation” is the indicator of influen- 
ce exerted in the upper social crust by 





' Hypergamy is marriage between 
two socially unequal persons, the bri- 
degroom'’s socia] or caste status be- 
an aes higher than that of the 

ide 


modern egalitarian and democratic 
values. Moreover, in Indian conditions 
it is also a generally accepted sign of 
outstanding prosperity cnjoyed by ‘the 
urban socio-caste elites. 

What Srinivas perceives as the most 
important socio-economic cause of 
“Sanskritisation” is the fact that the 
modern way of life (emergence from 
economic autarchy, industrialisation, 
urbanisation, vigorous information ties, 
etc) has greatly eroded the rigid link 
between caste status and wsereditary 
occupations so typical of traditiona’ 
Indian reality. Nevertheless the semi- 
traditional lower classes, especially 
those in the countryside and in smail 
towns, have no direct ways out of the 
system of caste oppression and humilia- 
tion. Instead, there are traditional cir- 
cuitous ways that pose no outward 
challenge to the rigid system of caste 
segregation, and these are precisely 
what Srinivas has termed “Sanskriti- 
sation”. 

Srinivas defines “Sanskritisation™ 
as assimilation of symbolism typical of 
upper castes. Some of the traditional- 
ly low or even “impure” castes that 
have managed to amass wealth are 
seeking to improve their status. They 
give up their former occupations consi- 
dered as lowly (liquor distillation, tra- 
de in alcoholic drinks, jobs as black- 
smiths or tanners), impose upon them- 
selves the ban on the use of meat and 
alcoholic beverages which is obligato- 
ry jor the upper castes, participate in 
more rituals needing the offices of 
brahmans, and even deign to read the 
scriptures (traditional Hinduism bars 
the “impure” from listening to or read- 
ing the scriptures). Far from all take 
the efforts of the lower groups under- 
going “Sanskriiisation” seriously, al- 
though they are a manifestation of the 
long-term group strategy aimed ii 
emerging from age-old hurniliation with- 
in the life-span of several consecutive 
generations. 

It is obvious that these massive 
adjustment reactions have a tremen- 
dous progressive potential. Brought out 
of languor by t** pace of contempora- 
ry life, egaitarian arguments of polli- 
ticiams, enlighteners and missionaries, 
by the impact of modern political and 
legal institutions, the lower classes 








begin to assert their human dignity, 
however bizarre and paradoxical forms 
that may take. 

Of course, these processes have a 
reverse side. In some way or other 
they stimulate nepotism, corruption, 
and often intra-community and inter- 
community strife. Emancipation of the 
lower classes, which is historically the 
order of the day, sometimes assumes 
controversial and morbid forms. In 
fact, the country is witnessing a re- 
bellion of the masses, although for the 
most part it entails no bloodshed and 
in many respects is consummated 
through the system oi caste ties and 
caste institutionalisation. The lower 
classes still keep to no particular ori- 
entation, cither on a party, or ideolo- 
gy. It is only in recent years that so- 
ciologists have pointed to growing 
class awareness in the midst of India's 
budding working class. 

Analysis of the political and socio- 
logical aspects of this process is the 
sphere of Kothari's scholarly interests. 
According to Kothari, one of the most 
typical traits of the Indian political 
system is seeking, with the aid of semi- 
traditiona: means, to mobilise the semi- 
traditional masses for the attainment 
of modern goals. These means—reli- 
ance on the institution of caste lea- 
ders, caste solidarity, the desire of 
those belonging to the same caste to 
support their own kin, or, at least, pat- 
rons and benefactors of their kin—are 
realised in the context of the present- 
day bourgeois democratic state. 

Herein lies one of the most pro- 
found innate contradictions of the In- 
dian political system. Formal caste 
organisations are politically ineffec- 
tive. In the present-day society, the 
caste interests can be consummated 
mainly through non-formal caste blocs 
and alliances. Based on traditional 
and extra-legal solidarity, the caste 
institutions realise themselves and 
evolve through the medium of modern 
institutions of formal administrative 
and political organisation, such as 
state bodies, political parties, non-par- 
ty public unions, electoral system, etc. 
The system of political relations in 
India is not, according to Kothari, a 
passive reflection of the socio-caste 
structure of the Indian society. 








Rather the reverse is true. This sys- 
fem is an operative factor in modernis- 
ing society, although it does absorb 
some traditional ties, values and sym- 
bols. 

So, according to Indian sociolog- 
isis, how does the “caste question” 
manifest itself in 2 few most important 
spheres of the country’s life? 


Education, science and technology 
is India’s priority sphere enjoying high 
prestige. 

It would be contrary to historical 
truth to say that the caste organisa. 
tion had only an adverse cffect on the 
emergence of the present-day scicntific 
and educational institutions. At their 
early stages (19th century—the first 
half of the 1900s), members of tradi- 
tional intellectual castes, such as 
brahman pundits, brahman scribes, 
ulems, etc, who, after the example of 
the British, entered scientific societies, 
colleges and universities, had a unique 
role to play in forming modern Indian 
culture of scientific thought, one which 
is essentially European, secular and 
rationalistic. Cultivated over the cen- 
turies, the brahmans’ urge for intellec- 
tual work, disciplined and systematic 
thinking and outstanding ability to 
memorise things found a ready applica- 
tion within the qualitatively new in- 
ieliectual system. The importance of 
their contribution to Indian science can 
scarcely be exaggerated. But now that 
the country needs a mass-scale and 
integrated science, the caste-generat- 
ed ways, particularly, favoritism and 
haughtiness, have obviously become a 
drag on scientific progress, as they 
have on education, technology, and ma- 
terial prosperity. The caste mentality 
itself is prone to regard having aca- 
demic titles as something more impor- 
tant than doing intellectual work. 

At the turn of the 1980s India has 
come to rank third in the world (after 
the USA and the USSR) in the num- 
ber of employees at national research 
cevtres. However, says science socio- 
logist D. Mohan, the socio-caste base 
of Indian science remains as yet too 
narrow for scientific work and its re- 
sults to benefit the millions 


With bureaucracy and the system 
of caste mutual guarantees holding 
sway, the country's scientific person- 
nel and research institutes become di- 
luted with people of little talent, little 
education and little initiative. Accord- 
ing to Mohan’s estimates, the bachelor- 
mas‘er-doctor ratio in India is 47:8:1, 
as against 8:2:1 in the USA. Says Mo- 
han, behind these objective figures the- 
re looms the reality composed of clan- 
nishness, embezzlement and corruption 
pervading the rescarch institutes. It 
also manifests crying defects in the 
organisation of mass media and scien- 
tific information. 

Although it can hardly be respon- 
sible for all of India’s headaches in 
science development, higher education, 
technology and the like, the caste men- 
tality continues to be associated with 
a typically traditionalist lack of inner 
freedom and defects of mutual! under- 
standing between people, which are so 
detrimental for progress in an advanc- 
ed sphere, such as modern science. 


The problem of ,itual impurity, par- 
ticularly that of the harijans, is one 
of the most acute and harrowing as- 
pects of the “caste question”. Most 
educated Indians no longer believe in 
ritual “dirt” emanating from hetero- 
doxes and the lower castes. Employing 
a policy of benefits, the state, too, ma- 
kes the situation of the “impure” some- 
what easier. Indians make no bones 
about maintaining business contacts 
with people from other castes or sitting 
down to lunch with them (especially 
in an office, or in industry). The mo- 
dern way of life and the official ega- 
literian ideology have gone a long way 
to soften the caste prejudices at consci- 
ous level. Fiowever, at semi-conscious 
and unconscious levels the caste preju- 
dices remain in full vigour, with peop. 
le unable to get over the caste superior- 
ity complex, and the belief that the 
truly profound and intimate human 
intercourse is conceivable only within 
the limited circle of one’s equals, one’s 
own jati. 

However be it, the problem of mil- 
lions of people who have inherited the 
degrading status of the “impure” re- 
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mains open-ended. Their lot is to bear 
indifierence or flimsily concealed con- 
tempt of the upper castes, and hatred of 
the middie well-to-do rural castes. They 
live in poverty, accepting their down- 
«Odden status as something natural, 
and lack ambitions. 

According to A. Rahman, the prob- 
lem of the “impure” is a “stain on 
India’s culture and -civilisation”. He 
foresees no possibility for the country 
to emerge from this oppressive 
socio-hisiorical situation soon. The evil 
might be conqucred through long 
drawn-out measures involving mass- 
scale introduction of elements of sci- 
entific and technological activities. Es- 
tablishment of a network of up-to-date 
sanitary and hygienic services might 
erode the traditional base of caste dis- 
crimination; made nobler by modern 
science, the “untouchables” traditional 
occupations will be less degrading and 
stupefying, less of a disgrace for their 
human dignity. 

Rahman's stand on the “caste qu- 
estion” is clearly that of an “enlighte- 
ner”, although it has been prompted, 
not so much by his unbounded belief 
in the omnipotence of modern science 
as by the awareness that. the caste 
system is there to stay for the lifetime 
of at least several consecutive gencra- 
tions. His conclusions are typical of 
those produced by other Indian socio- 
logists, and as paradoxical: there are 
no direct ways for overcoming the cas- 
te establishment, hence, what remains 
to be done is to have the caste rela- 
tions imbued with some new social, 
ideological and technological content 
and hope for their possible humanisa- 


tion at a later, perhaps very distant, 
date. 
* . > 
Before mcking a few remarks on 


the sociology of the personality, fa- 
mily relations and sex, which provides 
an understanding of the personality 
status, the present writer would like 
to take a look at the current concepts 
of human personality, which are essen- 
tially the product of Europe's social 
and cultural development, i. e., which 
carry the specific spiritual message of 
Western Christianity. 








According to the Christian doctrine, 
by appealing to God's benevolence and 
straining his spiritual capacities, a 
person, during his short and unique 
earthly life, can influence his future 
status in the cternity. It is on this 
sinful carth that he must try, by his 
willful effort, to predetermine his sal- 
vation. Man's carthly time and experien- 
ce are thought of as irreversible. Hence 
the powerful emphasis in European cul- 
ture on individual life, individual cho- 
ice, and individual self-determination, 


which form the centerpiece of the 
current European personality con- 
cept. 

liowever, reflecting as it does the 


unique nature of European civilisation, 
it is far from always applicable to In- 
dian reality, since India, argues so- 
ciologist of culture Indra Deva, given 
the social and cultural norms prevail- 
ing in it, is still a pre-modern society 
which has yet to learn the ideas of 
everyday human responsibility. Hindu- 
ist soteriology, as distinct from its 
Christian counterpart, is not so acutely 
individualistic: it provides for salva- 
tion from karmic vanity through a se- 
ries of purifications during consecutive 
reincarnations, rather than through 
individual life experience, and what a 
person must do in this life is to humbly 
anc piously foilow the group dharma. 
This is why Indra Deva believes that 
in keeping with Hinduist tradition a 
person must not seek scl{-development, 
but rather evolve the besi ways, that 
is, considering his status and role, of 
adapting to the “traditional archety- 
In any event, modern development 
has called into question many forms of 
traditional Hindu socio-cultural regu- 
lation. 


According to N. Dev Sen, a Benga- 
li woman fiction writer and literary 
sociologist, today almost every Indian 
who takes time to think is in the grip 
ef some inner drama, an inner crisis 
having a number of outward dimensi- 
ons What is to be chosen: the painful 
dynamism of the moc*rn world, or the 
burden of traditional caste and family- 
clan relations? What is to be preferred 
spiritually: seli-determination now, or 
a long ruw of karmic transformations 
in the future? 


The profound conflict in India’s so- 
cial and cultural life has given rise, not 
only to direct changes, but also to 
powerful compensatory trends. 

Indeed, the semi-conscious capacity 
for adjusiment in persons and smal! 
groups may prove quite considerable. 
An individual may grow more complex 
spiritually: the family may evolve from 
“large” to nucleus; the jafi may beco- 
me exceedingly mobile and p-agmatic. 
Yet, what remains unchanged is the 
person's attitude toward these elemen- 
tary institutions which have some- 
what modernised and refurbished their 
social and cultural content. 

Both the family and the jafi conti- 
nue in their role as the most important 
economic, social and ritual elements 
of Indian society, although in recent 
decades they have become more secu- 
lar and less ritualistic. 

Indians of today are prone to feel 
less emotionally involved in the tra- 
ditional Hinduist rituals. But they still 
remain strongly oriented to the tradi- 
tional family-caste ties. In childhood 
these give them affection and endear- 
ments of their elders, in youth—a mi- 
nimum of education, well-being and 
status. For grown-up persons who 
shoulder the main burden of caste ties, 
they are sometimes cumbersome, if 
honourable. For the elderly these ties 
may prove a reliable refuge and a 
guarantee of peace. 

What will be the fuiure mode of 
interaction between individua] eman- 
cipation trends and_ traditional clan 
values remains to be seen. 


According to Srinivas, the nucleus 
family trends and higher educational 
level of women cannot but help induce 
the latter to struggle for a greater mea- 
sure of independence, both in family 
aiid in society at large. Within the fami- 
ly, relations between the sexes and ge- 
nerations become increasingly strained. 
Sociologists who know rural! life well 
indicate that this process has extend- 
ed down to the grass roots, i. e., to the 
harijans, the more so that women in 
those walks of life were never made to 
obey such a huge number of ritualistic 
prohibitions and etiquette injunctions 
as their betters in the “twice born” and 
“pure” castes. In addition, as proves 
the careful field research done by 
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P. Saran, present-day Indian women, 
once they have managed to get 
through to engage in public activities, 
show more sense of innovation than 


men. 
*e 


To wind up, here are some conclu- 
SiOns. 

Indian sociologists indicate that 
the country’s society is one that is 
divided along traditional lines. Howe- 
ver, it is not in a passive state and is 
full of internal ferment. Indian life 
is being filled with modern content 
through the agency of individual per- 
sons and modernised traditional insti- 
tulions, the castes and subcastes—the 
jaties. 

Indian sociologists believe that the 
country can achieve renovation only in 
relying on the semi-traditiona] masses. 
Hence the neo-Ghandiism of sorts 
which combines recognition of the va- 
lue and indispensability of scientific 
and technological progress with con- 
cern for socio-psychological state and 
requirements of the poor popular mas- 
ses; a neo-Ghandiism which proclaims 
the need for a synthesis of con- 
temporary scientific, technological and 
ideological rationalism (which calls 
for scientific and technological growth, 
secwarism, equality and social justice) 
with traditional forms of human inter- 
course and world orientations the po- 
pular masses are accustomed to. 

India has a legacy of profound in- 
tellectual traditions. However, tradi- 
tional India did not delve into the na- 
ture of people's social intercourse and 
the nature of social institutions as deep 
as some ancient and medieval civilisa- 
tions. Social reality is a qualitatively 
new topic for Indian culture, a topic 
which directly reflects the East-West 
cultural synthesis underway in India 
today . 


Asia and Africa Today, 1983. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 
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[Article by Alexei Yuriev] 


| Text | 


t has been generally accepted that one of the specific 
features in the development of Indonesian — has 
been the weakness of the indigenous bourgeoisie More- 
over, by the mid-1950s traditional enterprise was no 
longer capable of coping with the mounting economic 
difficulties, and a new stratum began to emerge on the 
scene—that of a bureaucratic bourgeoisie. Having passed 
through the stage of primitive accumulation of capital 
within the public sector of the economy, taking advanta- 
ge of its corruption and enjoying the protection of the 
army, this stratum attracted numercus representatives of 
the officer corps and the civilian bureaucracy huddling 
under the cloak of President Sukarno’s ate peed = 
list charisma. In distinct‘o. from the traditional capitalist 
class, the bureaucratic bourgeoisie was born in struggle 
not against feudal and landlord domination, not against 
an aristocracy, as was the case in the countries of clas- 
sical] capitalism, nor against foreign domination in a 
colonial country, but against the Indonesian liberation 
movement, against the working class, which grew much 
stronger and active at | the national revolution. 
The coup d'état of 1965-1967 was carried out by the 
army command in the inierests of the bureaucratic bour- 
geoisie which struck a temporary alliance with the iand- 
lord and propertied upper crust elite in the countryside. 
The weakness of the Indonesian bourgeoisie as a 
class, and of the Kabirs (bureaucratic bourgeois) as its 
politically most active layer, = it to establish a 
military regime as a form of state government which 
allowed it to retain and consolidate the power seized as 
a result of a coup d'état and utilise that power for en- 
suring the unhindered development of the capiialist 
set-up. The army became a political organisation and 
at the same time the main instrument and the apparatus 
of power of the bourgeoisie. 

The Indonesian Constitution of 1945 invests the exe- 
cutive bodies and the President, as the head of state and 
government, with extraordinarily broad powers. The 
elected legislative body—the House of Representatives— 
is not entitled to control the activities of the ministers 


appointed by the President and reporting back to him 
alone. The supreme body of the stats—The People’s Con- 
sultative Congress—-is convened once every five years. 
Moreover, the PCC consists of 460 members of Parlia- 
ment and the same number of deputies appointed by 
the government as representatives of the provinces and 


“functional groups”. 


But even this structure, which allows rather effectively 
to modify the will of the electorate, was considered in- 
adequate. Even before the events of 1965 the generals, 
taking advantage of martial law, seized a number of 
key positions in the government apparatus, both in the 
centre and in the localities, reinforced by the special 
powers of the commanders of military districts and re- 
gions. Following the coup, the army openly took into 
its hands all efiective power in the country. From the 
beginning this step was not regarded as a temporary 
measure, but, just as the newly created political system, 
intended for many years. This action was ideologically 
substantiated by the concept of the “dual function 
of the armed forces, whereby they were called upon to 
fulfil, in addition to their purely military role, that of a 
leading political force, “investing society with dynamism 
and stability”. 

Since 1965 the leading — bodies in the countr 
have been the Ministry of Defence and Security, as well 
as the Command for Ensuring Securit and 
Order (KOPKAMTIB), the Intelligence and Counter- 
Intelligence Board (BAKIN) responsible to the head of 
state only, and the periodically convened conference of 
the armed forces’ top brass. This is the echelon which 
deals with the key problems of external and internal state 
policy. These ies, particularly the Minist.; of Defence 
and Security and the KOP TIB have a_ vertical 
structure, penetrating every level of the state apparatus. 
The system of the Defence Ministry and the structure of 
the KOPKAMTIB closely intertwine—since March 1983 
the duties of the Head of the Security Service had been 
entrusted to the Commander-in-Chief of the Armed For- 
ces, while the military district commanders are at the 
same time specially empowered to maintain peace and 
order, which means they are actually KOPKAMTIB re- 
sidents. And though, according to the official doctrine, 
the armed forces are the guiding force of Indonesian 
society, the security service in a number of very impor- 
tant spheres stands above the operative army command. 
The KOPKAMTIB’s terms of reference cover an extre- 
mely broad range of matters, from dispersing demonstra- 
tions to the censorship of the press and literary works, 
“regulating” conflicts among the leadership of the legal 
political parties and taking measures in regard to per- 
sons found guilty of illegal extortions and other kinds 
of corruption. Yet, in the fulfilment of this latter func- 
tion the KOPXAMTIB in notso omnipotent. As General 





(quite schematically) system of 
the army's control over the country’s life the 
most important, the most effective levers for implement- 
ing its “dual function”. But the influence of servicemen 
has been very strong indeed over the last seventeen 
years also in constitutional bodies and the administra- 
tive apparatus. True, some attempts were made to 
weaken this influence in the framework of the Cabinet 
of Ministers. Whereas in 1967 43 per cent of the minis- 
ters were generals (either in the ranks or retired), by 
1973 their proportion to 18 cent. But after 
the mass unrest of 1974, which was simultaneously of an 
anti-imperialist and anti-government character, ‘he army 
command decided > -y an end to this tendency. The 
Cabinet formed in 1 installed senior officers in ten 
out of the 25 posts. The generals also headed the Parlia- 
ment, the Supreme Court, the Procurator’s Office and a 
number of other departments. Added to this list 
somewhat later was the post of Minister of Justice. After 


the formation of a new Cabinet in March 1983, represen- 
tatives of the army occupicd 16 out of the 44 top go- 
verniment posts. 

Some order has been introduced into the distribution 
of ministerial posts, but it consists of a more precise 
attribution of functions. Having retained the key political 
positions, the control over the country’s entire “nervous 
system” and vigilantly sceing to it that all the sectors 
of the system run strictly in the interests of prescrving 
the status quo, the military handed over the management 
of economic sectors to civilian technocrats, most of them 
educated in the universities of the United States and 
Western Europe. But here, too, a certain selection has 
taken place in recent years—those of the technocrats 
who had advocated pluralism ..nd claimed an indepen- 
dent political role, a more or less equal partnership with 
the generals, have been made in this way or that to 
leave the scene in favour of people ready to reconcile 
themselves, at least outwardly, with the place in the 
structure of power to which they were relegated. 

Army representatives are occupying strategic positions 
also on the lower rungs of the administrative and eco- 
nomic apparatus, giving them contro! over the activities 
of officially civilian bodies. In the majority of cases the 
posts of provincial governors, the chiefs of districts, city 
and town mayors, the genera! secretaries and chiefs of 
ministerial boards are occupied by generals and other 
senior officers. Even the village headmen are chosen 
from among servicemen. That some of the mili- 
tary are in retirement ~ changes anything—the 
sense of belonging to the officer caste, traditional ties 
and discipline maintained through the Veterans League 
hold their own even after leaving actual service. And, 
with rare exceptions, a retired officer keeps loyal to his 
command, a loyalty which is stronger than his sense of 
duty to society and the state outside the army. For only 
in this case he may hope to succeed in his civilian 
career, in business, and in promoting the careers of his 
children, etc. 

After the army cam: to power in 1966 various fore- 
casts and speculations were made about the possible 
evolution of the new regime. But by analogy with simi- 
lar situations in some other Oriental countries, it wa» 
suggested that the Indonesian military will embark on 
the road of creating an effective political organisation 
capable of mobilising mass support for the new govern- 
ment's social and economic programmes. A germ of such 
a party was already in existence—the Government Fun- 
ctional Group (Golkar) created in 1964-—-and was comple- 


tely under the thumb of the army leadership. The idcolo- 


gical joundation oi Golkar was the conception of a verti- 
cal stratification of society, negating classes and class 
struggies and asserting that people join together accord- 
ing to their social function, irrespective of their status 
within the system of production relations such as land 
tillers, military scrvicemen, the youth, the pricsthood, etc. 
But over these 17 years the attitude of the military 
command to the Golkar has been ambiguous. On the one 
hand, during the election campaigns of 1971, 1977 and 
1982 the whole military apparztus was mobilised towards 
ensuring the victory of the Functional Group. Different 
methods were used, from the organisation of spectacular 
processions in the towns and villages to a statement by 
the former Minister of Information General Ali Murtopo 
to the effect that any government official who fails to 
vote for the Golkar will be regarded as a traitor. As a 
result, the favourite every time gained about two-thirds 
of the 360 deputy mandates vied for in the eiections. In 
addition, the army ceded to Golkar 25 mandstes oi the 
100 placed at the disposal cf the armed forces command 
because servicemen are not eligible for voting (the total 
number of seats in the Indonesian Parliament is 460). 

Since the Golkar programme and political course ful- 
ly coincide with the positions of the military on every 
issue, the electora! victory of the Functional Group was 
meant to demonstrate mass support for these positions. 
In between the elections, however, as one observer re- 
marked, it is difficult to say what is meant by the Gol- 
kar. 

Meanwhile people all over the country more and 
more frequently express the view that rigid army cont- 
rol over every aspect of public life has outlived itself, 
for it shackles Indonesia's development. Member of Par- 
liament from the Functional Group Sarevono Kusumaat- 
madja insisted in a number of speeches that the Golkar 
should be given more freedom aad initiative in order to 
turn it into a force “capable of mobilising the masses 
in support of the government”. At the end of 1981 a 
number of nationalist, Muslim and Christian student 
organisations published an appeal to reduce the role of 
the army in the country's political life, to repeai the 
special powers of the security organs. They levelled cri- 
ticism at the present truncated role of elected institu- 
tions. General A. H. Nasution, in his time one of the 
founders of the Golkar, has urged giving the Functio- 
nal Group more independence and self-rule. He voiced 
his apprehension that with the present state of affairs, 
unless it is supported from above, the Golkar could lose 
the elections. People advocating some curtailment of the 
daily political role of the armed forces can also be found 
among the military leadership—the foreign press names 
among them General M. Yusuf, till March 1983 the De- 
fence Minister 

It should be assumed that in diferent persons and 
trends this stand is prompted by different considerations 
and diverse interests. Some honestly believe that certain 
reforms of the political regime are needed to give it a 
more representative character, so as to avoid crisis situa- 
tions that may get out of hand. Others see the reforms 
merely as a means of getting a bigger share of the go- 
vernment pie: their opposition is duc not to the nature 
of the political system, but to dissatisfaction over their 
own place in it. Still others wouid probably ‘ike to save 
the army from the moral and political responsibility for 
the numerous and inevitable excesses of capitalist deve- 
lopment and dependence on the imperialist West, for 
the ever deepening property and social disparity, for the 
unemployment, the land dispossession of the peasantry, 
the domination of foreign monopolies, the destruction of 
traditional ethi and cultural values under the on- 
slaught of capiial,.t modernisation. In other words, it is a 
question of fencing off the army from the day-to-day 

robles by a ci\iian structure without denying — the 


ormer the supreme power in the state. 








Yet the military are reluctant to grant greater inde- 

ndence even to such an amorphous and, tor the time 

ing, docile conglomerate as the Golkar. The simplest 
explanation is usually given that the generals are loath 
to relinquish the omnipotence of the army and those ma- 
terial and other benefits accruing therefrom. This is true 
only in part. As nain reason one should suppose 
that the generals are apprehensive lest any modification 
of the political regime towards even partial liberalisation 
might undermine its capacity to oppose the mounting so- 
cial and political contradictions in society. 

The intensity of this process can be seen from the 
following facts. According to the Indonesian trade unions, 
the minimum daily wage in Dijakarta in the middle 
of 1981 was about one dollar-—three times less than in 
Malaysia, four times less than in the Philippines and in 
Singapo.e, nearly three times less than in Thailand. And 
all this is taking place against the background of a tre- 
mendously uneven distribution of wealth, of the greatest 
social disparity. In the last 12 years the incomes of the 
most well-to-do strata of the population increased 16 ti- 
mes, while workers wages went up only 15 times (an 
average of 5 per cent a year). Indonesian economists 
have calculated that in 1980 the poorest 40 per cent of 
the population received 11.15 per cent of the national 
income, the middie group of the same size received 32.12 
per cent and the most wealthy 20 per cent--56.73 per 
cent of the national income. 

In order to have a real picture of the living staa- 
dards of an Indonesian worker one should take into 
account that the aforementioned minimum (up to one 
dollar a day, which, by the exchange rate of March 1983, 
means about 700 rupees) is received by some 60 per 
cent of the labour force. In March 1983 in the market 

laces of Djakarta rice cost from 325 to 475 rupees per 
ilogram, sugar up to 600 rupees, meat-—3,000 rupees 
and fish—3,500 rupees. So it ts only natural that the 
number of strikes at the enterprises ts growing from year 
to year. In 1981 there were 186 officially registered stri- 
kes, involving nearly 50,000 workers, and this in circum- 
stances when the working-class movement is regarded 
as one of the gravest threats to political stability and 
is restricted or directly suppressed accordingly. 

Class contradictions are also sharpening in the In- 
donesian countryside, determined, in particular, by the 
absolute land dispossession of the peasants due .o the 
drasiic shortage of land, particularly on the overpopula- 


the 


ted Java Yet the property differentiation of the poasantry 
plays perhaps no smaller, but even a greater role. Ac- 
cording to the agrarian censuses of 1973 and 1978, the 
number of peasant holdings in this period increased by 
28 per cent ally. Yet the impoverishment of the pea- 
sants went on at an imereasing rate. The number of 
holdings with plots smaller than 05 bectares increased 
by 7.7 per cent a year (from 6.6 million in 1973 to 11 


milion in 1980), while the number of landless peasant 
tenants increased by 28 per cent a year (from 456,000 
to 26 million). Be 
(iarmhands) grew 
7.5 to & million 


he size of the raral proletariat 
cont a year, increasing from 


ice . 
by 2.2 per 


As the government sees it, the main way of coping 
with this most acute problem is to resettle the peasants 
into the outlying islands where undeveloped land is 
still available. But the scale of the resettlement, hamper- 
ed by shortage of ets for such a rather costly pro 
gramme, tar trom balances even the natural population 
growth of Java. All the more so that the resettlement 


does not relieve social tension. As admitted by the Head 
of the Chief Agrarian Board of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs of Indonesia Darjono, there are signs that new 
big landowners are appearing in the places of settle- 
ment who grab the plots of their less lucky brethren 
Thus the resettlement turns into another way of clearing 


the road ior capitalism im egricultur 

denly removed from their community 

to the rich peasants and money lenders. 
In this situation the military 


the peasants sud- 
become easy pray 


y leadership, pushing to 
the fore the conception of social and murai-political uni- 
ty of the Indonesian society, its homogeneity, is appa- 
rently fully aware of how far removed ts reality from 
the above-mentioned conception. Al! through the spring 
of 1982 unrest was rife in Central and Eastern Java, and 
at times it took only a small spark for spontaneous 
violence to engulf neighbourhoods and whole cities. Many 
people were killed by the police or died in clashes bet- 
ween multithousand hostile groupings during the 1982 
electoral campaign. The official version blamed every- 
thing on “subversive elements”, on right and “left” extre- 
mists, etc. But the causes, it seems, are different. After 
the banning in 1965-1966 of the activities of progressive 
organisations the population was denied any legal oppor- 
tunities for expressing their wiil and airing their grie- 
vances. The taboo was particularily severe on discussions 
concerning social and political aliernatives to the existing 
order. The revival of public life in connection with the 
electoral campaign, having slightly opened the firmly 
shut valve, gave vent to the accumulated political «nergy 
which burst forth in spontaneous social! protest. 

At the same time, the electoral campaigns in Indone- 
sia invariably demonstrated one extremely specific featu- 
re of the internal political situation—a combination of 
acute contradictions within society and the absence of 
any legal party or organisation capabie of ——s an 
alternative programme for the development of the Indo- 
nesian society, and its economy. None of the permitted 
political groupings, the Golkar included, though ham- 

red by the existing system, has sufficient strength and 
Seldnees to champion the creation of a new system. 
None of them dares to tell the military: let us take the 
helm of government, and not only because it fears the 
consequences, but first of all because it does not feel 
itself capable of governing the country either alone or 
in coalition. The leaders of the Democratic Party and 
the Muslim Development Unity Party occasionally bran- 
dish anti-imperialist and democratic slogans in order to 
attract a mass following and consolidate their positions 
in the struggle with the army for the share of power. 
But the slightest hint at truly massive actions each time 
makes them recoil from the masses in horror. This is 
why the attitude of the army command to some of the 
party politicos at times verges on hardly concealed scorn 
when they get no answer tu ther quite justifiably asked 
questions about their opponents’ alternatives to the pre- 
sent cconomic and social policies. What the army secms 
to be most anxious to prevent is a situation when the 
party leaders should agitate and goad the masses to- 
wards excesses they themselves were cager to avoid 


True, the party leaders could say that it were the 
services headed by the generals which effected the re- 
moval of many figures from the leadership of the De- 
mocratic Party and the Development Unity Party, capab 
le of radical and independent thought and action. Yet 
those who remain are bound by a 1976 government dec- 
ree which, among other things, forbids “to disrupt the 
unity and solidarity” in the course of electoral cam- 
paigns, or “to cvaluate, belittle or ignore the policy of 
the government and also of military and civilian offici- 
als”. Addressing the first ‘tative congress of the 
Democratic Party in January 1983 the then chief of the 
security service Admiral Sudomo set before the party a 
number of tasks. Most important among them was “the 
development of ties with the KOPKAMTIB and the go 
vernment in the centre and in the localities”. This inter- 
pretation of the party's ideals, judging by press reports, 
evoked no objections on the part of the attending dele- 
gates 


Sf 








This is one of many indications that the leaders of 
the “new order” deem it mecessary to channel the count- 

’s political and public life into still narrower limits 
than before. Promulgated in the middle of 1982 was the 
concept of “a single principle for all parties”, in other 
words, of turning the state ideology and the country's 
constitution into the only platform on which political 
activity is permitted. At the same time it was stressed 
that diversions in the views and positions of the parties 
result in clashes and conflicts. The press assessed this 
as the prologue to the elimination of all parties except 
the Golkar. The paper Kompas recalled that prior to 
the first elections in Indonesia (1955) several score par- 
ties with most different views were active; however, mat- 
ters never came to physical clashes, hinting that ten- 
sion in the country stems from much deeper reasons 
than the subjective will of party leaders. 


Practical measures for the introduction of the “single 
principle” are already being taken. In the above-quoted 
speech Admiral! Sudomo demanded that the Democratic 
Party give up its platform whose founder was the Re- 
public’s first President Sukarno und adhere to the state 
ideology and the Constitution 


Responding to the demand to reduce afimy represen- 
tation in Parliament and in the Congress, ani change 
the practice of actually appointing more than 60 per 
cent of Congress deputies by the executive authorities, 
the military leadership let it be understood that for the 
time being it had no intention of giving up this prero- 
gative. The explanation given was somewhat a 
ed—the unwillingness to permit evoking Article 37 of the 
Constitution which provides for changing the latter by 
two-thirds of the votes of attending Congress deputies 
The present system, with at Jeast one-thid of the deputies 
representing the army, allows to block any attempt to alter 
or amend the Constitution, particularly, to increase the 
government's responsiblity to the elected bodies. At the 
same time the army seeks to rule out any moves by civilian 
institutions against the military establishment. 


Spokesmen fcr the generals make no effort to con- 
ceal that the role of Parliament will remain rather limited. 
At the time of preparations for the 1982 elections the 
then chief of the security service Admiral Sudomo pub- 
licly voiced doubts in the advisability of conducting the 
campaign since, as he put it, the victor is already known 
anyhow, and all the electoral activities will produce no 
thing but a waste of money. 


When some parhamentarians complained in the press 


about the House of Representatives being nothing but 
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another government depattmcnt, its new head General 


Amir Machmud declared that he secs his task in prevent- 
ing the deputies from “slipping into liberalism, capita- 
lism, socialism or communism” (by liberalism the gencral 
means 2 system whereby the Cabinet is responsible to 
Parliament) 

Thus, the political system established Indonesia 


afier 1965 not only endures, but is evolving towards the 
removal of the sull surviving remnants of ictmal plura- 


lism In all probability this is regarded as the most 
efiective means of ensuring the hegemony of the bour- 
geoisie, of its bureaucratic wing, whose <lass interests 
are represented by the army elite. That tle bourgeoisie’s 
own political rights are being curtailed in the process, 


constitutes, in principle, nothing new. More than 130 
years ago in his work The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte, Karl Marx wrote the bourgeoisie confesses 
that its own interests dictate that it should be delivered 
irom the danger of its own rule; that, in order to resto- 
re tranquility in the country, its bourgeois parliament 
must, first of all, be laid to rest; that, in order to preser- 
ve its social power intact, its political power must be 
broken; .. that, in order to save its purse, it must forfeit 
the crown, and the sword that is to safeguard it must 
at the same time be hung over its own head as a sword 
of Damocies.”* Having no illusions about the attitude 
of the mass of the population to its class goals and in- 
terests, to its methods of socio-economic development, the 
Indonesian bureaucratic bourgeoisie does not feel itself 
sufficiently strong to stand up to an open comparison of 
its class politics with alternative views and conceptions, 
least of all with scientific socialism. It is well aware 
that such alternative ideas exist and are continuously 
nourished by the profound contradictions of everyday 
realities. This is why it concentrates its main efforts at 
stamping out any manifestations of the least significant 
opposition, outlawing any opposition, preventing it from 
shaping out as a political movement. 

The fact that rigic regulation of the social, political 
and spiritual life creates an ideological vacuum in so- 
ciety, and, in the long run, shackles the development of 
the productive forces, is only just beginning to worry 
the most farsighted politicians of contemporary Indo- 
nesia, representatives of its bourgeois class, who, mo- 
reover, are comprehensive lest attempts to resolve soci- 
al problems by administrative action in the superstructu- 
ral sphere just sharpen the existing contradictions, ren- 
dering them still more antagonistic and uncontrollable 

* K. Marx, F. Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 11, 
p. 143 
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